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NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION 


DRAWS UP LISTS OF BOOKS 
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GRADUATED AND SYSTEMATIC PRIVATE STUDY OF 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


COURSES for 1895-6. 
English History (1660-1815), English Literature (1630-1780), Shakspere, 
Browning, Modern English Literature, Our Colonial Empire, Medieval 
and Karly Renaissance Lnterature, French, German, Music, Economic 
Geography. 


THE “SPECIAL COURSE” MAGAZINE 
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Contains ARTICLES by— 


Mr. J. H. Rosse, Prof. Dowpen, 
Prof. Hrerrorp, Mr. H. Boyp-Carpenter, 
Mr. G. L. Dickinson, Miss Toker, Dr. Brevut, 
Mr. Sepiey Taytor, Mr. Youre OLpHAM. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 3s. 6d. 
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SURREY HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES 
: JUST ISSUED. 

(ATALL IGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
L.—PHILOSOPHY. IL.—RELIGION. 

DULAU & CQO.,, 37, Sono Square, Lonpon. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


WOHLLEBEN, 
sexeres BOOKSELLER 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Prrioptcats at the most 
moderate prices. 


Catalogues on application. 


- THE NEW BOOK LIST. — 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of 


CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE; edited on new and 
Original lines to Suit the REQUIREMENTS of BOOUKBUYERS 
LIBRARLANS, and BOOKSELLERS, 
A Sample Copy will be sent, post free, on application to the 
LIBRARY BUREAU, 10, Biroomsucey Street, W.-C. 


For Collectors disposing of their duplicate 


BO copies to the best advantage, and for buy- 
ing. se tm exchanging anything that 

there is no better medium 

than “THE BAZAAR, : xe u ANG ie ‘and MART,” which affords an 
open market to everyone, wherever he may live. Get a copy at any 
newsvendor’s or bookstall and judge for yourself Specimen copy, 


3 stamps; 3 months’ subscription, one copy weekly, bo st free, 3s. de 
Stamps may be sent.—Oftice, 170, Strand, London, W.t 


BeOKS WANTED to PURCHASE. 


ACADEMY—A Series, or any Volumes. 

JOURNAL of PHILOLOG Y—Vois. 1 to 9, or Parts 1 to 18. 
ECONOMIC REVIEW—Any Part, 

LIBRARY OQHRONICLE—5 Vols, 

MONTHLY NOTES of LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—4 Vols, 


G, Buckie, 60, Stanhope St., Newcastle St., London, W.C. 


%, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Di rector and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as 'a PUBLISHER on his own 
account, atid will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for 
— ation, aud to consider proposals for New Books. Addrdss as 

wy 


JUST READY. 


RARE BOOKS and their PRICES. With Chapters 


on Pictures, Pottery, Porcelain, and Postage Stamps. By W. ROBERTS. (Reprinted, with 
large Additions, from the Ni ineteenth Century ‘y and Fortnightly Review.] 
[Five Shillings net. 


700 Copies on antique paper, bound in art canvas, gilt top. 


60 Copies on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum boards, gilt lettered and tied with silk ribbon. 
[Twelve Shillings net. 


GEORGE REDWAY, Harr 1 Srunss, Bioousnury. 


JUST READY. 


DALLASTYPE DOUBLE-TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


Vol. I. Pott folio, 450 copies, bound in art canvas, bevelled boards. (Six Shillings net. 


Vouvme I. 


THE TEMPEST. A Reduced Facsimile of the Play from 


the ‘‘ First Folio’? Edition of 1623, and the modern Text of CHARLES KNIGHT 
on opposite pages. With Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL, and Facsimiles of 
the Portrait by Droeshout and of the Original Music. With Glossarial Index, &c. 


GEORGE REDWAY, Harr Sraser, Bioomsnvy. 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
beg to announce that they will publish the follow- 


ing books next week :— 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 


2 vols., 12s. 


THE KEY of the PACIFIC: the Nicaragua Canal. 


By AROHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Large demy 


Svo, 21s. net. 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES of SIR JOHN 


MAUNDEVILE, Kt. With 130 Illustrations. By Captain ARTHUR LAYARD. Large 


crown Svo, 6s. 


DIVERSE DITTIES. By Alex. McMillan. 


Svo, 58. 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. Paper, 


ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. Sr1xrxH Eprrion. 


AN IMPRESSIONIST DIARY. By Helmuth 


SOHWARTZE. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. [Acme Lisraky. 
14, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


TYPE-WRITING. ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. _NOTICE 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, a IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the President and Council will 


proceed to ELECT, on TUESD DAY, Novemper 26th, ONE COUSINS 

Scientific, ryote A ang’ —y > MSS. carefully and promptly ITANT. Applicants for the ‘Annuity, which is of the value of 
Typewritten by Rayne & «¢ ffingham House, Arundel Street, — co than £80, must be deserving rtists, Painters in Vil and 
Strand, W.C. ' Private soon, ry dictation. Highest references. | Water-Colours, Sculptors, Architects, or Engravers, in need of aid 
Trapsletion through unavoidable failure of professional employment or other 
causes. Forms of application can be obtained by letter, addressed to 

the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must 


| 10 INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL be filled in and returned on or before Saturday, November 2:rd. 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT By order, " = a 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list Faep. A. Eaton, Secretary 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address = 
Mr. &. B. Srocker, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.4 a THE FORTIETH ANNU A ] EX HI- 

BITION of the ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY at a 


[ [NIVERS SITY COLLEGE of NORTH GALLERY of the ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS, in WATE 
TRS, 5a, PALL MALL EAST, S.W., CLOSES THURSDAY, 


By George Meredith. 


Crown 





WALES. COLOURS, 
November lth. The C nan gue contains 37 pages of Illustratious, 
Reproductions of Pictures in the Exhibition, price 6d. ; post free, 9d. 


{A Constituent College of the University of Wales. | 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHATR of LOGIC, PHTLO- 


SOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY now vacant in this College. HE KEW COMMITTEE have been 


The Council will elect on December sth. Stipend, £250, with share of a nan sanee . stunts 
. . ard “quested to RECOMMEND a GENTLEMAN as FIRST 
fees guaranteed up to £50. Forty copies of the Application and sce pcene eee Ret A \ - ay eae 
Testimonials to be in the hands of the nduuaioned ecat later than woty es RY. ?. uy ee yy ay oo 
Monday, November 25th. The Professor will be expected to enter on U SSE ATOR . k , ie ary 1 em = i va 
his duties at the beginning of the New Year.—For turther particulars should possess a a al knowledge of the met nt th om raat . 
apply to and measuring pho! aphic records of the variations of the meteor 
logical and maguetica elements, and of sunspots as practised at the 
ew Observatory.” They must be prepared to leave by Mail from 
Marseilles, December 1. Particulars can be obtained at the Meteors 
logical Office, 63, Victoria Street. Applications to be sent to C. Curt, 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. Fea. “Be. Kew Observatory, Richmond, Surrey, before the 
T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 












Joux Epwanp Liorp, M.A., Secretary and Regisftar. 
Bangor, October 2st, 1895, 


The REowtR ARSHIP of the 0 NIV ERSITY will shortly become 
VACANT by the resignation of A. T. BENTLEY, Esq., M.A. 
\P PL ICAT LONS, accompanied by references, and, 1f thought proper, 
by testimonials, should be sent on or before December Ist, to the for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c 
Vicw-Cuancentor, under cover to the Rraistran, The Victoria Univer- definite Chureb principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of chen 
sity, Manchester, who will furnish all necessary information. men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rey. T. F. Honsox, M.A., Warden 





Manchester, November, 1895. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR VILLAGE.” 


COUNTRY STORIES. By 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Illustrated by George 
Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
These less known stories by the Author of *‘ Our 
Village’? are distinguished by the same pleasant 
humour, graceful style, and keen enjoyment of country 
life. The scenes of most of them are laid in the parts of 
Berkshire and Hampshire surrounding Miss Mitford's 
home. 
BY P. G. HAMERTON. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, 


R.A. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with an entirely new set of Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IMAGINATION in LAND- 


SCAPE. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON,. With 

many Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition. 

Cloth, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE AT THE ZOO.” 
SECOND EDITION, 


WILD ENGLAND of TO-DAY, 


and the Wild Life in it. By C. J. CORNISH. Illus- 
trated with Original Drawings by Lancelot Speed, and 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
“This volume is even more fascinating than its pre- 
decessor, ‘ Life at the Zoo.’ ’’— World, 
“Every chapter has the charm of wild life and fresh, un- 
sullied country.””—Scotsman, 


Ready shortly. 


THE SPECTATOR in LONDON : 


Essays by ADDISON and STEELE. Illustrated by 
Ralph Cleaver. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WRITERS. 


HORACE WALPOLE and his 


WORLD. Edited by L. B. SEELEY. With Portrait. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“This book describes the world he lived in, and by flashes 
of self-revelation helps us to understand the man himself.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


FANNY BURNEY and her 


FRIENDS. Edited by L. B. SEELEY. With Portrait. 
Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3s. 6d. 
“Charming glimpses of literary life in London, and 
Court life at Windsor.”—Leeds Merc ury. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM HOMER.” 


STORIES from ENGLISH 


HISTORY. By Rev. A. J. CHURCH. Part IL., 
FROM RICHARD II. to CHARLES I, With Illus- 
trations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE.” 


TheMASTERof the MUSICIANS 


a Story of Handel and his Times. By EMMA 
MARSHALL. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 
“The work is written with that accomplished and refined 
art which has made Mr. Marshall’s stories so well liked by 
both young and old readers.” —Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE WHITE KING’S 


DAUGHTER: a Story of the Princess Elizabeth. By 
oe MARSHALL, With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 
S Certainly among the most successful of Mrs, Marshall’s 
romances,” —Spectator, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


EDWARD'S WIFE; or, Hard 


Judgments. By EMMA MARSHAL L. New and 
_Cheaper ] Edition. Crown 8v vOr cloth, : . 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


ARTISTIC MONOGRAPHS. Monthly, price 2s. 6d, net. 

Jon, ~THE EARLY WORK of RAPHAEL. By JuLta 
CAKTWRIGHT?Y, 

Feb, —W. Q. ORCHARDSON, By Waurer Armstnone. 

Mar, —CLAUDE LORRAIN. By GeorGe Guaname. 

Apri.—W HITEHALL, By W. J. Lorrie. 

May. JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. By Writs 
ANDERSON, 

‘.-ANTOINE WATTEAU, By Cravpe Pats.irs. 

Jly, ~THE ISLE of WIGHT, By C. J. Cornisn. 

‘vy. ~RAPHAEL in ROME, By Jcura Carrwnicar. 

Sep. —DUTCH ETCHERS of the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Laurence Binyon. 

Oct, —WILLIAM [ BLAKE. By Ricwarp GARNEIT. 

Lonvon: SEELEY & CO., Luurep, Essex Srreet, 

STRAND. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 


A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


2 vols., 8vo, 28s. [On November 15. 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH WOLF, ANIMAL PAINTER. By A. H. 


PALMER, Author of **'the Life of Samuel Palmer.” With 54 Piates and 13 Illustrations in the Text from some 
of Wolf’s finest Works and Studies of Animals, 8vo, 21s, 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. Edited by George 


G, CHISHOLM, M.A., B.8c., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. In 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 
pp. 1,800, £2 2s. in cloth; or £2 12s, 6d. in half-morocco, 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. 


By ARTHUR C. BICKNELL. With 24 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text by J. B, Clarke from the Author's 
Sketches. 8vo, lis. 


THE ROMANCE of the WOODS. Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 


By FRED. J. WHISHAW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Conrents :—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paradise—Ducks in Ladga—Bear’s Point of 
View—Folk-lore of the Moujik—A Well-cursed Bear—Among the Wood Goblins—Unbaptized Spirits—A Witch, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. W. Welsford, M.A., formerly 


Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and C. H. P. MAYO, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Harrow School, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; or with Answers, 4s. 6d, 


J OSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen M. Boulton. Crown 


“The book is of the highest literary merit, and some of the situations, of thrilling interest, are dramatically and 
thoughtfully represented.’’—Scotsman. 


HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Its picture of New York business life, drawn in hard, uncompromising lines, is clear and impressive, and as a 
psychological study of the decadence which may come upon two generations by wn excessive worship of the almighty 
dollar, it has a power that intensifies its interest (already strong) as a work of imagination,” —Scotsman, 


THE SNOW GARDEN, and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 


ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, po of ,“* St. Christopher, and other Poems,” &c. With 10 Illustrations by 
Trevor Haddon, Crown 8vo, 5s. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) LITERARY STUDIES. Edited, with 


a Prefatory Memoir, by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 
Contents ;—Vol. I. Preliminary Memoir—Hartley Coleridge—Shakespeare, the Man—William Cowper—Tho First 
Edinburgh Reviewers—Edward Gibbon—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Vol. II. Thomas Babington Macaulay—Béranger—The Waverley Novels—Cbarles Dickens—John Milton—Lacly Mary 


Wortley Montagu—Clough’s Poems—Sterne and Thackeray—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art in English Poetry. 


Vol. 111. Letters on the Coup d’Etat of 1851—Cesarism as it Existed in 1865 -Oxford—Bishop Butler—The Ignorance 
of Man—On the Emotion of Conviction—The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration-‘The Public Worship Regulation Bill— 


Henry Crabbe Robinson—Bad Lawyers or Good ?—The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Companies in France—Memoir of tho 
Right Hon. James Wilson. 


BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Edited 


by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Conrents:—The Character of Sir Robert Peel—Lord Brougham—Mr, Gladstone—William Pitt—Bolingbroke as a 
Statesman—Sir George Cornewall Lewis—Adam Smith as a Person—Lord Althorp and the Reform Act of 1832, 

Appgnpa :—The Prince Consort—What Lord Lyndhurst really was—The Tribute at Hereford to Sir G. C, Lewis— 
Mr, Cobden—Lord Palmerston—The Earl of Clarendon—Mr. Lowe as Chancellor of the Exchequer—Monsicur Guizot— 
Professor Cairnes—Mr. Disracli as a Member of the House of Commons, 


BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
Contents :—The Postulates of English Political Economy: 1. The Transferability of Labour; 2. The Transferability 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
of Capital—The Preliminaries of Political Economy—Adam Smith and our Modern Economy—Malthus—Ricardo—The 
Growth of Capital—Cost of P aeemnetinn ated 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (* Rarrer ”’). 
FOX-HUNTING. Lorp WILLoUGHBY DE Broke, | RACING IN 1895, Autrrgp E, Watson, 
Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. Illustrated by G. D. Giles. 
THE SHOT-GUN in NORWAY. Sir Henry Poitincer, | OLD SPORTING PRINTS, Hepvey Prex, 
Bart. Illustrated. 
Illustrated by A. Thorburn and N, J. Gibb. | AFTER the WILD DEER. Sir Jonn Epwarps-Moss, Bart. 
‘TIN The H Senn Gecen tien } Illustrated by Charles Whymper. 
A NIGHT'S NETTING. Tho Hon, Joun Scorm-MONTAGYs| AN AUTUMN HOLIDAY. Susan, Countess ov Marans 
BURY, 
Illustrated by Trevor Haddon, 
THE AMERICA CUP. H. Horn, 
Lllustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 
NOTES by “‘ Rapier.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN 4 & CO., Semen anp New York. 


Illustrated by H. G. Massey, A.R.I’.E, 


AMONG the SEA-BIRDS. R. B. LopGs, 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


FOOTBALL. C. B, Fry. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The DESIRE of the EYES. By 


the Author of “‘ The Woman Who Did,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Nore.—FOURTH EDITION now ready: 
FIFTH EDITION at press. 


FERGUS HUME’S POWERFUL DETECTIVE STORY. 


The MASQUERADE MYS- 


TERY. By the Anthor of “ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 


HUSH MONEY. The New 


Novel, By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of “ The 
Mystery of Clement Dunraven,” &c, Crown 5vo, cloth, 
is. [Just out. 





PHREE EDITIONS SOLD. 
POURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


The CRACK of DOOM. By Robert 


CROMIE, Author of “A Plunge into Space,” &c, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Mi. GLADSTONE writes: “I am reading the book with 
interest.’’ 
* It has a capital plot, which is admirably developed. The 
author has not only struck a vein of fiction rich and rare, 


but he has demonstrated his ability to work it.” ; 
Black and White, 


AKNIGHT of the AIR. By Henry 


COX WELL, Author of “My Life and Balloon Experi- 
ences,’ &c, Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, with Frontis- 
piece, 3s, 6d. [Just owt, 





NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 


A MAN’S PRIVILEGE. By the 


Author of “ A Hidden Chain,” ‘‘ The Other Bond,’’ & 
Crown Svo, cloth, Gs. { Immediately. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouverie-street, F.C. 


NY OTES on SHIPPO. A Sequel to 
Enamels By JAMES L. BOWES, Author of 
With Plates, Original Text, Signatures, and 
Imperial Svo, 10s, 6d. 


» * Japanes 
* Japanese Pottery,” &e 
a History of the Hirata Family. 

“It displays a unique knowledge of its subject, and so accurate and 
minute a learning in both the literature and the varieties of the art, 
hat it must always rank as a work of first authority on its subject.” 

Scotaman, 

“An interesting addition to the series of works on Japanese Art 
which bear Mr. Bowes’s name, some of them being of a character that 
Was never surpassed for beauty.”"—Archelect 

“The book, plentifully and well illustrated, is one without which 
no one can pretend to a thorough knowledge of the art, or can hope to 
eseape deception in purchasing specimens.’ —Asiatic Quarterly Revicw. 

“In itself is a work of art.”—Languagea. 

“Numerous illustrations admirably executed lend an additional 
charm to this valuable contribution to the history of Japanese enamel- 
ling art."—Birmingham Post 

“Mr. Bowes's volume appeals only to the initiated, but to them it 
has the highest interest and significance.” — Notes and Queries 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Tre bner & Co., Limited, London. 
FOURTIL EDITION, pp. 300, 


| YROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 


Ry Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Hannisen & Sons, 59, Pall Mall 
AGENCY FUR AMERICAN BOOKS, 

( ‘ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

‘ © and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLEKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-ILALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITLES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
eposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 





FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALM ANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD DUTCH and FLEMISH 
MASTERS : 


The Text by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, and the Notes on 
the Pictures by TIMOTHY COLE, Imp. 8vo, cloth 
elegant, £2 2s, A Limited Edition of 12 Copies will 
also be issued, each copy numbered and signed, price 
£12 net. 


THE TAVERN of the THREE 
VIRTUES. 


From the French of St. Juirs. Illustrated with 60 
Drawings by Daniel Vierge. Together with a Critical 
Essay on the *‘ Art of Vierge,” by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Royal 4to, containing 4 Plates on Japan Silk, 
mounted, handsomely bound in heavy gold-stampedd 
case, in box, £2 2s. 12 sets of the Illustrations have 
been pulled on Japan Silk, and mounted. These are 
for sale in a handsome Portfolio, £15 15s, net. 


FROISSART. 


By MARY DARMESTETER. 
French by E. FRANCES POYNTER, 


Translated from the 
With 15 Full- 





page Illustrations, Cloth, 10s, 6d. 


STUDIES in the FRANCE of 
VOLTAIRE and ROUSSEAU. 


| 
| 
By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of ** The liad | 
of the East,” &c. Portraits and facsimile Letters. 

Demy vo, cloth, 12s, | 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES 
of FLORENTINE HISTORY : 


The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. 
Vol. Il. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author 
of “The Life of Savonarola,’”’ &c. Translated by 
LINDA VILLARI, lUlustrated. 16s. 


THE RIVIERA, ANCIENT and 





MODERN. 


By CHARLES LENTHERIC. Translated by C. WEST, | 

M.D., F.R.C.P. Maps and Plans. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE in the TUILERIES UNDER 
the SECOND EMPIRE. 


Written by an INMATE of the PALACE, By ANNA 
L. BICKNELL. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 


AMONG the GNOMES: 


An Occult Tale of Adventure in the Untersberz. By 
FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D., Author of ** Magic, White 
and Black.’’ Llustrated. Cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 


THE WHAUPS of DURLEY. 


By WILLIAM C, FRASER, Cloth, 6s, 


JOE FORD: a Novei. 


By SYPNEY NEWTON, Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


INMATES of MY HOUSE and 
GARDEN. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Wild Nature Won 
by Kindness,’’ &c, 32 Illustrations by Theo. Carreras. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, 





VOLUME IL, OF THE CENTURY LIBRARY, just ready, 


TOXIN. By Ouida. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Full-page 
Illustrations. Paper covers, ls. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 
*,* A feature of the series is a specially designed cover, 
printed in colours, This design will be varied with cach 
volume, 





Lonpon : 





| T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster Savane, E.C. 











JOHN LANE'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FATHER of the FOREST, 


and Other Poems. By WILLIAM WATSON. With 
new Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net. There will also bea limited large- 
paper edition, 10s, 6d, net, 


THE BRITISH BARBARIANS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, with title-page 
and cover design by Aubrey Beardsley (Keynote Series), 
uniform with “‘ The Woman Who Did,”’ 3s, 6d, net. 


POEMS of NATURE. By Henry 
DAVID THOREAU, Selected and Edited by HENRY 
8S. SALT and FRANK B, SANBORN, With title-page 
designed by Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


MIRACLE PLAYS: our Lord’s 
Coming and Childhood. By KATHARINE TYNAN 
HINKSON. With 6 Illustrations, title-page, and cover 
design by Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE THREE IMPOSTORS. By 
ARTHUR MACHEN. Crown 8vo (Keynote Series), 
uniform with ‘*The Great God Pan,” 3s. 6d. net. 

“With this new volume Mr. Machen boldly challenges 
comparison with Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Dynamiters.’ We enjoy 
his humour and marvel at his ingenuity.” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE DEATH WAKE. By 


THOMAS T. STODDART, With an Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LAWS LUMBER ROOM. 
By FRANCIS WATT. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is saying very little to say that Mr. Watts’s book is 
as interesting as a novel.”—Daily News (Leader). 


SONG FAVOURS. By C. W. 
DALMON. With title-page by J. P. Donne. Square 
16mo, 3s, 6d, net. 

“*It is the undernote of a countryman’s genuine love of 
his own country that makes Mr. Dalmon’s verses note- 


worthy.” —New Budget, 
VESPERTILIA, and Other 


Verses. By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
With title-page by R. Anning Bell. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6c. 
net. 
**A very beautiful book of poems, which is quite remark- 
able for immaculate technique, and for something equally 
important—true and ample inspiration.”’— Woman. 


A SUMMER NIGHT, and Other 
Poems. By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
New Edition, With a decorative title-page, fcap. 8vo, 
3s. net. 


: 
SAPPHO. Memoir, Text, Selected 
Renderings, ard a Literal Translation. By HENRY 
THORNTON WHARTON, With 3% Illustrations anda 
Cover Design. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
“It is now more than ever valuable to the scholar and to 
the general reader,”’—Globe, 
* An exquisitely beautiful edition.” —Daily Chronicle, 
“*A book beyond praise.”—Saturday Review, 
** Emphatically a book without which no library is com- 
plete.””—Black and White. 
** All that it is possible to do for English readers has been 
accomplished in this charming volume.”’—Speaker, 


The GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth 
GRAHAME. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“It would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book 
so fascinating as ‘The Golden Age.’ Within the pages ol 
this volume we have found a veritable mine of gold; and, 
since the treasure is one whose resources are inexhaustible, 
we gladly proclaim its existence. The book brims over with 
delightful humour. To be unreservedly recommended to 
everyone who loves children and appreciates literature.” 

Speaker. 

“It there be man or woman living who cannot read this 
book with delight, to him or her we offer our pity and com- 
passion.’”’—National Observer, 

“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught 
of the sort ever written. It is a book that may be read 
many times, with increasing pleasuve at each perusal.” 

Black and White. 

** Delicious little sketches of a group of children.” 

Saturday Review. 


MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. 


SWETTENHAM. With Title-page and Cover designed 
by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

“Mr. Swettenham’s style is simple, and direct and 
vigorous. Particularly good is his eye for colour, and he 
has 9 fine sense of the brilliant melancholy of the East. To 
few falls the good fortune of introducing us toa new people, 
and seldom have we the advantage of so admirable a 
guide.”—/'uali Mall Gavette, 

“This isone of those books which exercise such a peculi:! 
fascination upon the mind of the stay-at-home traveller. 
Stay-nt-home though he may he, he has no difficulty in is- 
tinguishing the work of a yenuine authority from the hasty 
and inexact impressions of the idle globe-trotter. * Malay 
Sketches’ will be speedily recognised by him as belonging 
to the more reliable kind of his favourite literature.” 

Spectator. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, Vico Srazer, Lonvon, W- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


By Prof. HENRY JONES, Glasgow. 
A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the 


PHILOSOPHY of LOTZE. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By HENRY JONES, M.A., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ This is a genuine contribution to philosophy. It amounts 
toa destructive criticism of the half-hearted attitude adopted 
by Lotze towards the problem of thought and reality.” 

Mr, Bernarp Bosanaver in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

“As a living contribution to the philosophical problem 
as that is shaping itself at present in English-speaking 
countries, the volume possesses a distinct importance of its 
own,” —Mind, 

“‘ Nothing can be clearer than his exposition of the position 
Lotze occupies in the world of thinkers. Students will find 
it of the greatest service.”’—Scottish Review, 

“ All who take an interest in philosophical inquiry will 
assuredly feel that in this volume Lotze has been subjected 
to an exceedingly able and incisive criticism by one 
thoroughly qualified for the task. Professor Jones will in- 
crease both his philosophical and literary reputation by the 
publication of this book.”’—Scotsman, 

“This treatise whets the appetite for another on the 
ethical aspects of Lotze’s work, and for such another one 
may reasonably look to Professor Jones, who demonstrates 
his mastery of the material for it. The present volume is 
certain to become a text-book in the honours schools of our 
universities.””— Glasgow Herald. 


BROWNING as a PHILO- 
SOPHICAL and RELIGIOUS TEACHER, By 
HENRY JONES, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. [In a few days. 





By the MASTER of BALLIOL. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
of IMMANUEL KANT. By EDWARD CAIRD, 
M.A..LL.D., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
late Professor of Moral Philosopy in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


The EVOLUTION of RELIGION. 
Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of St. Andrews, 1890-92, By EDWARD 
CAIRD, M.A, LL.D. 2 vols., post 8vo, 14s. net. 

[Second Eadstion. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


and RELIGION of COMTE. By EDWARD 
CAIRD, M.A, LL.D. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


By Prof. MACKENZIE, Cardiff. 
An INTRODUCTION to SOCIAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By JOHN S. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 


Professor of ic and Phil y in the Univer- 
sity College of South Wales. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Second Edition. 


By Prof. JOHN WATSON, Canada. 
HEDONISTIC THEORIES, from 


Tab to Spencer. By JOHN WATSON, 
» Profersor of Moral Philosophy in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, Author of 
“Kant and his English Critics.” Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. [ This day. 


COMTE, MILL, and SPENCER. 


An Outline of Philosophy. By JOHN WATSON, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of KANT. 


As contained in Extracts from his own Writip 
Selected and Translated AL JOHN WATSO 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6s [ Third Edition. 





By Principal CAIRD, D.D., Glasgow. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the). 
PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By the Very 
Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University ot Glargow. 
Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. — Edition. 


Giascow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 





~ MACMILLAN & CO. S NEW BOOKS. 


8s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIEF of CHITRAL. By “Gap t. G. J. Younghusband, Queen’s Own 


Corps of Guides, and Capt. FRANK E, - h- A C.LE., Indian Staff Corps (late Political Officer 
in Chitral), With Map and Illustrations. First Edition exhausted, Second now ready. 
THE TIMES.—* British fortitude and native devotion have never been more splendidly displayed ; and seldom have 
these fine qualities and heroic deeds found worthier record, vivid and inspiring and yet modest and temperate witbal, 
than in the pages of the brothers Younghusband.” 














A HISTORY of the SEVENTEENTH LA LANCERS Duke of Cambridge's Own). 
____ By Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Illustrated. 
Parts I. and II., royal 8vo, 1s. net each. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from 


the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With 30 Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations inthe Text. In 30 Monthly Parts, is. net ; and in 3 Volumes, 12s, net each 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. Second Series. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord 


Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—Turz Prorie’s Eprrion. —Vols. I. and II. 
Demy 16mo, Is. net, cloth, and 1s, 6d. net, Persian, each volume. 
J UVENILIA, © 


| be LADY of SHALOTT, and other Poems. 
THE HISTORY of ST. JAMES'S "SQUARE and the FOUNDATION of the 











WEST-END of LONDON, with a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of Charles the Second. iy ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASEN T. With ‘Illustrations and Portraits, 
STANDARD.—* A monograph which is learned without being dull, and, though crammed with facts, is never tedious.” 


Globe &vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. A New Story by F. Marion Crawford. In Two Volumes. 


ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy Tale of 


the Days of Chivalry. By the COUNTESS of JERSEY, Author of “ Maurice; or, the Red Jar.””, With Ilus- 
trations by ALICE R. WOODWAR 
GL OBE, —** Eric’ is quite new and a and worthy to be some day a thumbed and torn and dearly-loved 


possession.’ 





Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 


THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated a by L. Leslie Brooke. 


__ ST, JAME 8’S BUDGET.—* The many admirers of Mrs. Molesworth’s books will welcome ‘ ‘The Carved Lions.’ ” 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Miss Chris 


HOWARD. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocxer Eprirton. 
Pott Svo, 1s, 6d. each volume,—Vol. VII. 


HEREWARD the WAKE. 


BOOK MAN,—“ An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess, Tt 
is small and light; the type is clear, the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.’ 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes—Orown 8vo. 

THE CHILDREN of the KING: a Tale of Southern Italy. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. 

KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 

IN the LION'S MOUTH: the Story of Two English Children in France 
1789--1793. By ELEANOR , C. PRICE, Author of “‘ A Lost Battle,” &c. 

Medium 8vo, 14s. n 
THE STRUCTURE and DEVELOPMENT. of the MOSSES and FERNS 


(ARCHEGONIAT). By DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 


ra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH "LEPIDOPTERA. By Edward —om B.A., 


F.Z.S., F.E.S., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACOIDENCE. By the late Rev. 


RICHARD MORRIS, M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, Ph.D., with the Assistance of HENRY 
BRADLEY, M. A. 





PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. Spy Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political 


__Economy in the University of Cambridge, a of St. . John’ s College, C ambridge. Vol. I. Third Edition. 
wn 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘| THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. Edited by his | Daughter, 


MARY c. CHURCH. With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST _CHURC A 








Crown 8vo, 4s, 6¢ 


THE TRUTH and the WITNESS. By M. B. Williamson, M.A, Curate in 


_Charge of Roc kbeare, Exeter. 





rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being Seven Addresses 


_ given during his Visitation i in June, | 1895. By W. _ BOY D c JARPEN VTER, dD. D.. D.C.L. Le , Bishop of F Ripon, cas 
wn Svo, 5s. net. 


A SHORT STUDY of ETHICS. By Charles F. D’Arcy, B.D. 








Publishers to the University. 
Loypoy ann New York: MACMILLAN & CO. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LisT. 


NEW WORKS. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE KEELEYS; On the Stage and 


at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN, With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. [ Next week, 





In One Volume, demy 8vo, 16s. 


MY RESIDENCE at the COURT of 
the AMIR. By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late 
Surrzeon to His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. (Next week, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 21s. 


A MEMOIR of FRANCES TROLLOPE 


Author of “The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
“The Widow Barnaby,” &c., and Mother ef Thomas 
Adolphus and Anthony Trollope. By her Daughter-in- 
law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two 
Portraits. [Next week, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


ON the TRACK of the MAIL COACH. 


By F. E, BAINES, ©.B., Author of “Forty Years at 
the Post Office,” sometime Surveyor-General of Tele- 
graphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector-General of 
Mails. [ Next week. 


In One Volume, large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s, 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 


GAN. To which are added Letters to and from her 
Husband, the late Aveustus De Morean. Edited by 
her Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. 


[Now ready, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By 

the Hon. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister 

Resident of the United States of America to Greece. 
[Now ready, 


In One Volume, small crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s, 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD 


to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C,L. [Now ready. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A,, F.S.A., Author of ** The 
Romance of the Stage,” &c. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


JUST READY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS of 
MR. TYRAWLEY. 


By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 





In One Volume, 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance 


of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia, By KENNETH 
MACKAY, Author of “Out Back,” &c. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE DESIRE of the MOTH. By 


CAPEL VANE. In Two Vo'umes, crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? By Rhoda 
BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy,” &. In One 
Volume, crown Svo, 6s. 


RICHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





A. & (Cz +. BLACK’S S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX: a Bega. By 


P. HUME BROWN. With Plate Frontispieces and 
other TIllustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 24s, 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: his 


Life and Works. By HENRY EDWARD WATTS. 
Uniform with “Don Quixote.” A New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and Index. 
Square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, 


M.A., Professorof Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MILK: its Nature and Com- 


position. By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s, 6d. 


THE PROBLEM of the AGED 


POOR. By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


PLEA for a SIMPLER LIFE. 


By GEORGE 8. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.P.E, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, [Second Edition. 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 


College Life. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Dean of 
Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by Sranuey Berxetky. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


NOTES on the DISTRICT of 


MENTEITH. For Tourists and Others. By R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Feap. 8vo, paper 
covers, price 1s,; cloth, 2s [Second Edition, 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 


PORTUGAL. Edited by JOHN LOMAS, and Revised 
by him during a visit to the Peninsula this year. 
Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, price lbs, 


BRIGHTON as [HAVE KNOWN 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Fcap, 8vo, 
cans covers, price Is. 


AN ISLE in the WATER. By 


KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d, 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERI- 


MENT. The Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By 
T. INGLIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By 


BLANCHE LOFTUS TOTTENHAM, Crown 8vo> 
cloth, price 6s. 


THE VEIL of LIBERTY: a 


Tale of the Girondins, By PERONNE, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s, 


MORTON VERLOST. By 


MARGUERITE BRYANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By 


SOPHIE F, F, VEITCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing 
Photogravure Frontispieces printed on Japanese paper, 
bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s, 6d. per volume ; 
or in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d, per 
volume, (Vol. I. now ready. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Sequvarz, Lonvon. 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


STUDIES in EARLY VIC- 


TORIAN LITERATURE. By FREDERIC on, 
SON, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Choice of Books,’ 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of PRINCE 


EUGENE: an Idyll under Napoleon the First. From 
the French of ALBERT PULITZER. With numerous 
Photogravure Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s, 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master 


of Balliol. A Personal Memoir. By the. Hon. LIONEL 
TOLLEMACHE, Author of “ Safe Studies,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

St. James's Gazette.—“ Displays most fully the merits 
of that combination of Boswellian anecdote, acute criticism, 
and allusiveness, tempered by scrupulous economy of style, 
which has already marked Mr. Tollemache’s former essays 
with a manner unique among present day writers, <A very 


remarkable success.” 
MEMORIES of MASHONA- 
By the Right Rev. Bishop KNIGHT-BRUCE, 


LAND. 
formerly Bishop of Mashonaland, With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Scotsman.—* The book gives a vivid picture of Mashona- 
land as it was and as it is, and is worth study by all who 
take an interest in that land of promise.” 


THE LAND of the NILE 


SPRINGS. By Col. S'r HENRY COLVILE, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. Recently British Commander at Uganda. With 
numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, lés. 
Daily Graphic.—“ From beginning to end there is not a 
dull page in the book.” 


WAGNER'S HEROES: Tann- 


hauser, Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By CON 
STANCE MAUD.  Iilustrated by H. GRANVILLE 
FELL. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 5s. 


HOW DICK and MOLLY 


WENT ROUND the WORLD. By M. CORNWALL 
LEGH, Author of “‘My Dog Plato.” With numerous 
Illustrations, Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. 


CYCLING for HEALTH and 


PLEASURE. By L. H. PORTER. Revised and 
Edited by F. W. SHORLAND, Amateur Champion 
1892-3-4. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 


SON. By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English 
Literature at Liverpool University College, Author of 
**The English Novel,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE’S PRESCRIPTION, in 


Seven Doses. By D. MACLAREN MORRISON, Crown 
8vo, parchment, 1s. 6d. 


New Novel by the Author of ** Miss Blake of Monkshalton.’ 


ON the THRESHOLD. By 


ISABELLA 0. FORD, Author of “Miss Blake of 
Monkshalton.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FIFTY DINNERS. By Col. A. 


KENNEY HERBERT, Author of “Common Sensé 
Cookery.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


M. H. HERVEY’S 
BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


ERIC the ARCHER. By 


MAURICE H. HERVEY. With numerous full-page 
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Life of Ernest Renan. By Francis Espin- 
asse. (Walter Scott.) 


To judge from Prof. Laurie’s book, we 
know very little about pre-Christian edu- 
cation ; and what we do know goes to prove 
that it differed in no essential point from 
post-Christian education as practised up to 
a very recent period. Children are sent to 
school probably as much to keep them out 
of harm’s way as to prepare them for after 
life. When there they are taught the 
elementary branches of knowledge necessary 
as a preparation for the particular trades 
and professions. Those whose parents are 
rich enough to keep them at school for 
several years receive a certain literary train- 
ing which is really valued as a class-distinc- 
tion, but which, having once got itself estab- 
lished, comes to be credited with a mysterious 
efficacy in preparing its possessor for the 
battle of life. Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us that 
when he and his brother were boys at Eton 
their tutor Balston once said to the future 
judge: 

“Stephen major, if you do not take more 
pains, how can you ever expect to write good 
longs and shorts? If you do not write good 
longs and shorts, how can you ever be a man 
of taste? If you are not a man of taste, how 
can you ever hope to be of use in the world ?” 


The Chinese system of choosing government 
officials by competitive examination, of 
which Prof. Laurie gives a very amusing 
account, might be defended by a similar 
train of reasoning. Bribery, it seems, is 
freely and successfully employed by aspirants 
to the mandarinate with more money than 
brains ; but it might be urged in extenuation 
of this abuse that, after all, wealth is as 
good a qualification for the exercise of 
public functions as the capacity for — 
out verses and essays on a strictly regulat 
and unchanging pattern. 

Owing to the stationary character of 
Chinese civilisation we can tell what its 
educational system was two thousand years 
ago ; but with regard to the extinct Oriental 
civilisations our information is in this respect 
exceedingly deficient. We may safely con- 
clude that wherever writing existed children 





were taught their letters, that they were 
severely beaten during the process, and that 
the persons who undertook the operation 
formed a rather dospised class; but that is 
nearly all we know. Prof. Laurie fills up 
the void by quoting numerous facts about 
the higher culture of the various races con- 
cerned, neither new nor particularly relevant 
to the subject of his investigation. With 
regard to the Jews, besides known facts, he 
also quotes exploded fictions, stating, for 
instance, that Saul was chosen king 1095 
B.c., and that David succeeded him in 1055 
B.C. (p. 72); that the Levites (in early 
times) ‘‘ were ministers to the Aaronic 
priests, but could not themselves perform 
the highest functions” (p. 77); that ‘‘ there 
can be no reasonable doubt that many of 
the Psalms were composed” before the 
Captivity (p. 84); and that a reference in 
Joshua xviii. 9 proves ‘‘the early existence 
of scribes” (p. 85). 

When we come to Greece and Rome the 
sources flow more freely, and Prof. Laurie 
has more to tell us about education properly 
so-called—that is, the systematic training of 
the young. But here, also, his habit of un- 
critical compilation leads to the inclusion of 
much that is worthless or misleading. The 
romance known as Plutarch’s Life of 
Lycurgus is used with childlike faith as 
an authority for early Spartan education ; 
and the flogging of boys at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia, a manifest survival of 
human sacrifice, is gravely described as 
a ‘whipping examination” (p. 45). The 
statement that, ‘“‘ highly as both Aristotle 
and Plato esteemed geometry as a school 
subject, it was not introduced into the 
schools till the end of the fifth century s.c,” 
(p. 275), suggests two questions: how does 
the Professor know that it was introduced 
even then ? and when does he suppose that 
Plato and Aristotle lived? ‘‘ The later days 
of the Macedonian rule” are dated 340 B.c. 
(p. 287). Little or no use has been made 
of the valuable indications supplied by the 
criticism of Athenian schooling in Plato’s 
Laws; and the section on the education of 
the women (p. 292) contains no reference 
to his interesting statement—the most inter- 
esting in that connexion to be found in 
ancient literature—that educated women 
preferred tragedy to all other kinds of 
poetry (658, D). When in the chapters on 
Rome Prof. Laurie excerpts and comments 
on Quintilian, he speaks with competence 
and authority; but why need he go out of 
his way to risk such an astounding assertion 
as that the Satires of Juvenal were written 
in the concluding decades of the first century 
(p. 416)? and why repeat the fable that the 
Alexandrian Library was destroyed by the 
Arabs (p. 418)? Finally, if Prof. Laurie 
would study Gaston Boissier’s /in du Pagan- 
isme, 1 think he would be disabused of the 
notion that “the central thought of Chris- 
tianity superseded all previous conceptions of 
the education of man,” and that “‘ many cen- 
turies had to elapse before Romano-Hellenic 
culture was found to be compatible with 
the Christian aim” (p. 435). Had this 
been true, Julian need not have issued his 
famous decree. 


Prof. Allan Menzies’ History of Religion 





is, of its kind, as good a book as could be 





desired. The exposition is at once clear 
and concise ; the statements, so far as I am 
able to judge, are perfectly accurate; the 
views represent the latest and best estab- 
fished results of critical scholarship; the 
treatment of the various religions is in 
general a pene ; and a certain severity 
of tone which marks the chapter on Islam 
may be justified by our recent experience of 
what Mohammedanism y means. Par- 
ticular attention should be drawn to the 
chapter on Greece, as the views which it 
embodies are still unfamiliar to English 
students. 


Mr. Strong’s account of Platonism will, I 
fear, leave on readers unacquainted with 
the Dialogues an impression that the most 
entertaining of all philosophers was on the 
whole a rather dull writer, chiefly occupied 
in upholding traditional morality against 
the utilitarians and evolutionists of his 
time. All the old misrepresentations of 
the Sophists are repeated, and even 
exaggerated, with as much confidence as 
if Grote and his successors had never 
written a line. Statements also occur about 
the early Greek philosophers which are 
inexcusably inaccurate. The Pythagorean 
opposition between zépas and dzeipor, the 
Limit and the Unlimited, is mentioned as 
an opposition between the Finite and the 
Indefinite, whereas the Finite first arises 
from their combination. The Nous of 
Anaxagoras is described as marking the 
transition from the imaginative and poetic 
to the rationai and scientific treatment of 
nature—an almost exact reversal of the 
truth (p. 121). On the next page we are 
told that Anaxagoras died in prison, which 
is not historical. The works of the old 
physicists are said to have been ‘for the 
most part didactic poems” (p. 116), whereas 
only three of them wrote in verse. Mr. 
Strong is precluded by his limits from 
entering into disputed points of Platonic 
scholarship; but nothing obliged him to 
include the Euthydémus among those Dia- 
logues, the early date of which is “ estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt,” 
and ‘not seriously questioned.” The 
grounds for so placing it are, with more 
discretion, characterised by Jowett as ‘‘ pre- 
carious.”” For my own part, I continue to 
consider it a rather late Dialogue. More 
irritating even than such lapses is Mr. 
Strong’s continual use of the schoolgirl 
construction “different to.” Would this 
author say that he “differed to” a view 
with which he did not agree ? 


Dr. Bigg is a more brilliant writer, as 
well as a much profounder scholar than Mr. 
Strong ; but his work is marked by a more 
uncompromising hostility to modern thought ; 
for his suathanel friendliness to “evolution” 
is rendered nugatory by the claim he sets 
up to it as a purely Christian idea (p. 114). 
Even Mr. Strong could teach him that it 
belongs to early Greek philosophy. But 
Dr. Bigg likes to divert words from their 
customary acceptation. He calls it ‘ per- 
secuting philosophy” for Julian to drive 
the Christians out of the public schools 
(p. 313). Did the Church of England per- 
secute culture when she excluded dissenters 
from the universities? The Gnostics are 
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described as “the first practitioners of the 
‘higher criticism,’ the first, that is, who 
applied subjective canons to find ‘inter- 
polations ’ in documents that did not happen 
to suit their theory” (p.151). Dr. Bigg 
ought to have heard of one Aristarchus, a 
higher critic of Homer, who lived centuries 
before the Gnostics. He ought also to know 
that the methods of what alone is now called 
the higher criticism are no more ‘ sub- 
jective”’ than the methods of geology. But, 
doubtless, if the higher criticism is ever 
accepted at Christ Church, it will be claimed 
as a creation of Christianity. In the course 
of an exposition of the Plotinian theology, 
we hear about a First and Second Person of 
the Trinity (p. 280)—as if the Neoplatonic 
One could be conceived under the form 
of personality. On the other hand, the 
doctrine of freewill in the modern sense is, 
on the most arbitrary grounds, denied to 
every school of Greek philosophy without 
exception, while it is claimed for the Old 
and New Testament in defiance of their 
manifest predestinarianism (p. 156). 


The lamented Prof. James Darmesteter 
was not only the greatest Zend scholar of 
our time, but also a critic of wide culture, 
and a brilliant writer in both French and 
English. His famous essay on the Prophets 
of Israel, included in the present volume, 
although avowedly based on Renan’s JZistory 
of Israel, really much surpasses Renan by its 
sympathetic and effective treatment of the 
subject : indeed, for its size, itis perhaps the 
best account of the Prophets that has ever 
appewed., Unfortunately the present trans- 
lation, more literal than accurate, does 
injustice to the beauty of the original. 
Miss Jastrow does not seem to know, what 
Darmesteter knew perfectly, that the his- 
torical present and future cannot be em- 
ployed with the same freedom in English as 
in French narrative style. Mistakes in the 
meaning of words are not unfrequent. 
Fou” does not mean a fool, but a mad- 
man” (p. 24). ‘ Grincent de la lyre” 
should not be rendered by such a sense- 
less phrase as “‘pick the lyre” (p. 45), 
but by the much more obvious words 
“twang the lyre.” “Un réseau tressé 
par la hiérarchie des races et dévidé 
par la science et la guerre,” so far from 
being ‘‘a network interwoven with the 
hierarchy of races, and entangled by science 
and by war” (p. 178), is “‘woven dy the 
hierarchy of races, and disentangled by 
science,” &c. When Darmesteter talks, not 
very accurately, about ‘la premi¢re Renais- 
sance, colle de la fin de la scolastique,” 
the translation goes one better by turning 
it into a “‘ first Renaissance, marked by the 
end of the scholastic period” (p. 263). 
Voltaire’s sarcasms were not the “ faint” 
but the resounding (retentissant) echo of 
earlier Jewish criticisms (p. 267); and, in 
the same passage, “‘ Celsus”’ should be read 
for “Celsius.” “The Jews of Comte” 
could not have received citizens’ rights in 
1776, seeing that there is no such place in 
France. Darmesteter says ‘‘ Comtat.”’ 


Mr. Espinasse’s Life of Renan is inside 
and outside a most admirable book, doing 
honour alike to the author who has put so 
much matter so clearly in so small a compass, 








and to the publisher who has issued it in 
sucb excellent print, paper, and binding at 
so low a price. In the bibliography, com- 
piled by Mr. Anderson, I miss references to 
Emanuel Deutsch’s review of Les Apdtres, 
and to M. Jules Lemaitre’s wonderful 
account of Renan as a lecturer. 
Atrrep W. Benn. 








Napoleon’s Last Voyages. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts is a profoundly interesting book, 
though it lays but slight claims to be con- 
sidered as literature; nor as a permanent 
solution of many notable historic problems 
is it of great value. But to those who care 
about studying the personality of a great 
man, who seize gladly on a chance of making 
an acquaintance ripen into intimacy, it is 
the best of all the Napoleonic books recently 
published. The first part deals with Napo- 
leon’s “deportation to Elba,” the second with 
the voyage to St. Helena; the authors are 
Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, then captain 
of the Undaunted, and Glover, secretary to 
Admiral Cockburn on the Northumberland, 
There is a vast difference between the man- 
ners and methods of these two persons. 
Perhaps the Emperor himself, respecting 
more the sailor than the quill driver, is in 
part responsible ; for Ussher’s narrative is 
manly but sympathetic, the secretary’s 
querulous and “ bumptious.” The latter 
scarcely allows him a courteous quality, 
and rejoices that he is often sea-sick. Sir 
Thomas says: “‘ He received us with great 
condescension and politeness; his manner 
was dignified, but he appeared to feel his 
fallen state,” and incidentally remarks that 
during bad weather Napoleon was not in 
the least affected by the motion of the ship. 

Ussher acknowledges, at the close of his 
diary, that he had tried to execute his 
mission faithfully and zealously, but ‘‘ with 
that deference and respect for the feelings 
of Napoleon which have appeared to me 
no less due to his misfortunes than to 
his exalted station and splendid talents.” 
Glover prefers to relate, with the com- 
lacency of a small man, the petty in- 
hignitios to which Napoleon was exposed, 
to recount how “‘ General Bonaparte ate of 
every dish at table, using his fingers 
instead of a fork.”” The worthy man shows 
but little sympathy with the fallen hero, 
and has the bad taste to scoff at his followers 
who ‘were constantly uncovered in his 
presence and watched his every motion 
with obsequious attention.” So did Mr. 
Glover, if his diary is a true record, and 
for less excellent, if more valuable, reasons. 
The difference between the treatment 
accorded to Napoleon on the two voyages 
is not a little remarkable, and could not 
but influence his conduct to those about 
him. Yet the impression one gathers, and 
even Glover’s pages only confirm it, is that 
he was a man of real charm—with a caustic 
humour at times, as when he turned to 
Shouvalof at dinner and told him “ the 
Austerlitz was one of the finest ships in the 
world,” a remark the prince did not 
appear to relish—and more honest than 
many people would care to admit. His 
pleasures were simple; and he played at 
chess or cards with the same eager- 





| to London. 


ness he fought a battle, though less suc- 
cessfully. He read a good deal, and his 
knowledge is so varied that one is amazed. 
He had with him on the Northumberland a 
good collection of books, and asked Glover 
one day if he ever read Ossian, adding, ‘‘ I 
do not know what it is in English, but it is 
very fine in French.” He could explain to 
Baron Koller, “and that very well, a very 
nice point of seamanship—viz., that of 
keeping a ship clear of her anchor in a 
tideway ”’; and he knew the importance of a 
good water supply for the inhabitants of 
towns, and, what is more important, how to 
obtain it. Directly he got to Elba his first 
care was to devise plans “for conveying 
water from the mountains to the city.” 

In both portions of the volume are refer- 
ences to the grand political events of his 
career, and he seems to have talked very 
freely at times. He attributed his want of 
success at Waterloo to the desertion of 
many of his officers previous to the battle ; 
and he declared that 


‘the lower orders of the French nation were 
the most sincere, the most firm, and at the 
same time the best dispositioned in the world ; 
but in proportion as you rose the class their 
characters became the worse, and above the 
bourgeois they were too fickle and too volatile 
to be depended on. They had one principle 
for to-day and another for to-morrow, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the moment; and 
he attributed his Waterloo disasters solely to 
the disaffected officers of his army.” 


The battle he considered went in his favour 
until at dusk some traitors raised the cry of 
sauve qui peut, One has heard so many 
accounts of the action that this, at any rate, 
sounds as good as another, and reasonable 
enough, since no one but a bigot is likely 
to consider Wellington his equal. With 
regard to his second marriage, sv frequently 
urged as a black mark against his character, 
he pleads that Josephine consented to the 
arrangement by which he became son-in- 
law of the Emperor of Austria. Perhaps 
men who wish to make dynasties are over 
easily persuaded on occasions; but it were 
idle to deny that, had he remained obdurate 
to the entreaties of his friends, his death 
would have been fatal, as he conceived it, 
to the welfare of France. His deposition, 
though carried out with some ceremony 
and order, did very little good—it may 
reasonably be argued did harm; an un- 
seemly scramble for the vacant throne 
would have been horrible. Not the 
least interesting passages in the book are 
those telling of his conversations — of 
frequent occurrence—about the proposed 
invasions of England. Of his famous 
flotilla, he declared that he had armed it 
merely to deceive us, that he had no 
intention of allowing it to fight its way 
across the Channel ; 


‘‘ he never intended to attempt it [the invasion ] 
without a superiority of fleet to protect the 
flotilla. This superiority would have been 
attained for a few days by leading ours out to 
the West Indies and suddenly returning. If 
the French fleet arrived in the Channel three 
or four days before ours, it would be sufficient. 
The flotilla would push out, accompanied by 
the fleet, and the landing might take place on 
any part of the coast, as he would march direct 
He preferred the coast of Kent, 
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but that must depend on the wind and weather. 
. . - Hs had 1,000,000 men, and each of the 
flotilla had boats to land them.” 


He reckoned that he could have got to 
London in three days, but acknowledged that 
the English had too much spirit and energy 
to retire from the fight even when their 
capital had fallen. Indeed he often praised 
the English; and it is easy, or should be, 
to forgive our most splendid enemy, who 
declared to Colonel Campbell: ‘Si j’avais 
été ministre d’Angleterre, j’aurais tiché 
d’en faire la plus grande puissance du 
monde.” He always declared that the 
English and French were the bravest people 
in Europe, putting next to them the Russians 
and Poles. There are many pleasant anec- 
dotes in the book that show why he was so 
beloved by his soldiers and the French nation. 
On landing at Elba he saw an old soldier in 
the crowd, wearing the badge of the Legion 
of Honour. Napoleon recognised the man, 
spoke to him and recalled the fact that at 
Eylau “‘he had given him that decoration 
on the field of battle,” ‘The old soldier 
shed tears,” says Ussher, nor wonders at the 
fact. Mr. Secretary Glover would have 
told it differently, and scouted such ‘‘ obse- 
quious’”’ conduct. One is glad the anecdote 
did not fall to him but to the Admiral who 
was ever after the Elba voyage spoken of 
by Napoleon in terms of deep affection. 
He had a difficult task to fulfil, but he 
displayed a courtesy that strengthened his 
firmness and won the respect of his prisoner. 
It is good for an Englishman to remember 
men like Ussher. As for the Emperor him- 
self—or more accurately General Bonaparte, 
as Glover calls him with pleasure at the 
needless snub—one likes him the better for 
reading this volume. The Jaffa poison- 
ing story, which irretrievably damned him 
in the eyes of many, has long been dis- 
credited, but it is well to have his own 
brave words on the matter. He stated : 


“That he considered the measure he wished to 
have adopted as being more worthy of praise 
than the contrary, and said that had he been 
one of those afflicted, he should have considered 
it the greatest act of kindness to be so dealt 
with, rather than to be left to be tormented by 


the wanton savages of Djezza Pasha’s army.” 


Quite recent events in the East prove once 
again the good sense and real humanity of 
his words. Moreover, Napoleon in these 
pages shows himself too fond of women and 
children to have been coward enough to be 
cruel. The last years of his life were em- 
bittered by illness and disappointment, and 
little indeed was done on our side to make 
life happier for him. But when all is said 
against him that can be said, he remains 
the greatest man of his century, a man 
of consummate courage, sobriety, wisdom, 
and even courtesy. He loved France, and 
on the whole thought mostly of her, assuring 
the Admiral 


*‘on his word of honour he had not had com- 


munication or correspondence with, nor had ; 


he received any invitation from, any of the 
marshals or generals whatever, and that it was 
entirely owing to the representations in the 
public papers of the state of France that he 
was induced to return from Elba, and no longer 
to hesitate in taking the steps he did.” 


And this love of country is again visible in 





the advice, of tremendous value still, that 
“‘ the allies were pursuing a bad policy with 
regard to France of reducing her so much, 
for it would wound the pride of every man 
there.” France has had more than her 
share of men great in war, in literature, in 
science, and the arts, yet the first name with 
her for all time—and for Europe, too, as 
regards this century at any rate—must ever 
be Napoleon Bonaparte. And thers is 
truth in Byron’s lines that France is the 
stronger for his life— 
** the of her story 
The brightest or blackest is filled with my fame. 
I have warred with a world which vanquished 
me only 
When the meteor of conquest allured me too far ; 
I have coped with the millions which dread me 
thus lonely, 
The last single captive to millions in war.’’ 


Percy ADDLESHAW. 





———— 


The Ghost’s Entry, and Other Poems. By 
John James Piatt. (Westminster: Con- 
stable. ) 


Child-World Ballads, and Other Poems. By 
Sarah Piatt. (Westminster: Constable.) 


‘‘ Tne American Mr. and Mrs. Browing,’’ so 
I have heard Mr. and Mrs. Piatt termed. 
Their best admirers will not take umbrage 
if I point out the indiscretion attaching 
to such language. It would be wrong to 
affirm that John Piatt has nothing in 
common with Robert Browning. It is the 
good or ill-fortune of all men of command- 
ing genius to impress something of them- 
selves upor their contemporaries. John 
Piatt has this in common with Robert 
Browning, that he is fond of taking themes 
for his narrative poems from the by-ways 
rather than the highways of history. The 
case of the touching ballad here called 
“‘ Jenny’s Way to Honour”—a poem which 
one hopes will find its way into the school- 
books of English children on either side of 
the Atlantic—is one in point. He has this 
further in common with Robert Browning, 
that his English when it is not very clear is 
wofully obscure. There is a poem here 
called ‘‘ Folded Down.” It opens: 
** We read together—here the book. 
(Eyes tender-lidded, drooping, brown ! ) 
The bees were in the roses. Look, 
The leaf is folded down. 
** It is the story, sweet and old, 
Whispered for ever warm and new : 
The world is in its age of gold 
When two are lovers true. 
‘* We read together : in the sun 
The brook laughed light through grass and 
flowers ; 
All birds were singing ; two in one 
We clasped the fragrant hours.”’ 
That is very clear and is very beautiful ; 
but what follows is not clear at all, and 
stanza upon stanza follows. A great in- 
equality is in this work. Here are four 
lines that are exquisite : 
** Below, a violet in the dew 
Breathed through the dark its vague perfume ; 
Above, a star in quiet blue 
Touched with a gracious ray the gloom.”’ 


This stanza is one of three of which two 
might be cancelled. 

To pass now toathird quality which, it 
may be conceded, John Piatt has in common 
with Robert Browning—what is to the 








common commonplace becomes to him in- 
vested with a high interest, and, by a 
faculty as rare as it is beautiful of making 
the best of his subject, he manages to 
invest it with an interest which cannot fail 
to delight his readers. A favourite theme 
with him is the railway train—he calls it 
“the car.” See how he can glorify it : 
** Night held aloft the gentle star, 
Her earliest watchfire in the dark, 
And by the window of the car 
Fluttered and flew the hurrying spark. 
‘* Its pathway finding through the snows, 
My train rushed on with tremulous roar, 
Like one whose purpose burns and glows— 
A torch, to lead his life, before.”’ 
Any poetaster can sing of the moon’s light ; 
it takes a poet to bring out the beauty 
which there is in a candle’s light. He is 
not to be blamed too harshly if he makes it 
a candle ‘‘ on the student’s library table.” 
**O humble and yet bright ! 
Making thy sacrifice so noiselessly — 
Burning thy lovely life away, to light 
Diviner light for me ! 
** In my hushed room around, 
In thy wise circle, come the great and good : 
Masters of men, yet servants, without sound, 
They visit my solitude. 
** Holy and high they shine, 
Rapt faces, charming me with courage on 


To follow steadfast in some path divine 
Through darkness into dawn. 


** The scholar’s lonely sun, 
Thou risest for him, when all the world repose, 
O’er golden fields of thought, where, fortunate 
one, 
He reaps even while he sows. 
** Within my soul, deep down, 
I read a lesson by thy sinking flame,— 
To wear a humble purpose like a crown 
With no regard of fame.’’ 

There is another stanza, but the fatal use 
of the word “candle” in it makes me omit 
it here. Two short poems are among those 
“folded down” in the book beside me. 
The one is named “ Otho in the Tomb of 
Charlemagne,” the other ‘New Life.’’ 
New life, as we have all felt it, is thus 
described : 
‘*The Night—it passes, like a burdening dream; 

Quickened, I walk along a happy shore, 

While low despairs, like mists upon a stream, 

Climb, wondering at the sun, and are no more.”’ 

Of Mrs. Piatt’s volume of poems it is 
difficult to speak witn moderation. The 
“‘child-world ballad” which opens the 
book, and which is called ‘‘ Seven Little 
Indian Stars: an Iroquois Legend of the 
Pleiades,” is of the loveliest flowers in 
literature. ‘‘ A Bid for the Crown Jewels: 
an Incident of the Tower of London,” is an 
incident dealt with as only Mrs. Piatt can 
deal with an incident of thiskind. ‘‘ Where 
the Gipsies go’’ is a bit of child’s iteration 
handled with consummate skill, and the 
passionate mother-cry which goes through 
half of Mrs. Piatt’s work rings out from 
every stanza of “‘ A Child inthe Park.” In 
‘“‘A Little Boy’s Talk ”’ there is, on the other 
hand, as not infrequently in the work of 
this strangely gifted artist, a delineation 
truthful to the point of cruelty of a little 
boy. Among the other poems contained in 
this volume, three stand out strongly. One 
is the beautiful and sad “‘ Idyl of the Way- 
side in Ireland”; one is the jealous and 
vehement outbreak, ‘‘ Another Woman’s 
Eyes”; and the third is the outbreak, not 
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less vehement and not less jealous, “A 
Woman’s Last Word.” While it has to be 
said of the poems named above that they 
are all and each wrought to absolute per- 
fection, it shall be added that equal praise 
might be accorded to “the perfect gems to 
be found in single lines, or in half a dozen 
lines, in the ‘dull’ poems.” Mrs. Piatt 
will forgive the critic who quotes against 
her words which George Eliot applies to 
Wordsworth. There are dull poems in the 
volume to which has been given here such 
warm praise. The following two stanzas are 
of the gems to be found in these dull poems : 
** What is my little sweetness worth ? 
Here lies a violet at my feet : 
The sweetest woman upon earth 
Was never half so sweetly sweet. 
** For men to see, if this be all, 
Yon lily, sirs, shows whiter grace ; 
The rose that climbs your garden wall 
Looks at you with a lovelier face.” 


That is good. Of its kind there is scarcely 
better written. Its kind is not so good as 
the kind of the ‘‘ Seven Little Indian Stars,” 
and that is proportionably better: that, of 
its kind, is unsurpassed. 

To conclude, a censorious question, lest it 
be thought by any reading this paper that 
the critic is lost in the eulogist: How comes 
a& woman, whose muse is so delicate an 
Ariel as is Mrs. Piatt’s, to use, as she does, 
the word “ fellow” for man ? 


Exusa D’Esterre-KeEeEtina, 








A History of Newfoundland, from the English, 
Colonial, and Foreign Records. By D. 
W. Prowse, Q.C., Judge of the Central 
District Court of Newfoundland. (Mac- 
millans. ) 

Mr. Epmunp Gossg, in a Fr | note to 

the present volume, calls Newfoundland the 

most ancient and the most unfortunate of 
our colonies. It has, however, been fortunate 
in its historian. Judge Prowse has every 
qualification for the work he has under- 
taken: he has shrunk from no amount of 
labour or left any source of information 
unexplored. 

He divides the all but four centuries since 
the discovery of Newfoundland into four 
great epochs of nearly equal duration. 


“The early or chaotic era, from 1497 to 1610, 
when the island was a kind of no man’s land, 
without law, religion, or government; fre- 
quented alike by English and foreign fishermen, 
only ruled in a rough way by the reckless 
valour of Devonshire men—half pirates, half 
traders. 

“The fishing admiral period, from 1610 to 
1711, a dismal time of struggle between the 
colonists and the Western adventurers or ship 
fishermen from England. This may also be 
designated the colonisation period. 

“The colony under naval governors, 1711 to 
1825—the advent of the first resident governor, 
Sir Thomas Cochrane. 

“The modern era, the struggle for auto- 
nomy.” 

Mr. Prowse’s political opinions are suffi- 
ciently pronounced. The Stuart kings could 
never do right; but with all his predilections 
in favour of Oliver Cromwell he has the 
candour to admit that 


“the Lord Protector’s Government seem to 
have been just as neglectful as the Stuarts in 





paying their servants. There isin the records 
a humble petition from the poor colonial 
governor, John Treworgie, praying for the 
payment of six years’ arrears of sallery, which, 
as we gather from a similar petition in 1655, 
was only at the rate of £250 per annum, and 
£61 for disbursements.” 


The colonists were systematically sacrificed 
to those traders and adventurers who had 
the ear of whoever at the time held the 
reins of power at home, whether King, 
Protector, Minister, or favourite. It is 
odd to find the trade between England 
and Newfoundland interfered with by the 
Turks. Mr. Prowse prints a curious letter 
from the Mayor of Poole to the Privy 
Council, dated August 8, 1625, reporting 
the taking of one of the Newfoundland 
fleet by a Sallee rover. Also in the same 
month the Mayor of Plymouth reports that 
‘“‘ There are general fears for the ships from 
Virginia and Newfoundland. The Turkish 
pirates had taken in ten days twenty-seven 
ships and 200 persons.” 

Perhaps the time of greatest prosperity 
ever enjoyed by Newfoundland was during 
the second American war in 1812. Our 
author does not hesitate to fix the responsi- 
bility of that war on President Madison : 


“In 1812 began the second American war. 
The ostensible cause was the right of search 
claimed by England, and the impressment of 
seamen. The real reason, as isnow admitted by 
all candid American historians, was Madison’s 
re-election as President. He did not want 
war, but felt that his chance of being elected 
again depended upon his taking that course. 
All the blood that was shed, and the English 
and American property destroyed, in this 
terrible conflict was simply to gratify the 
inordinate political ambition of this unscrupu- 
lous man. For once the British Government 
were ready and prepared for the struggle; 
in St. John’s alone there were three sail of the 
line and twenty-one frigates, with thirty-seven 
sloops, brigs, and schooners of war.” 


Wages rose, and the harbour of St, John’s 
was full of prizes laden with all sorts of 
valuable freights. Champagne was a drug. 
In spite of the boasting of the Americans 
of their naval exploits, our author affirms 
that in this war the destruction of American 
commerce and the capture of American 
vessels by British cruisers in our waters 
exceeded by ten to one the gains on the 
Republican side. 

It was the intention of Mr. Prowse to 
have brought out his book in 1894 ; circum- 
stances, however, delayed the publication, 
and so cast .. him the unpleasant 
necessity of dealing with the disasters and 
disgrace of last year. He remarks that 
‘* these events are too near, some of the details 
are still sub judice, and the whole circumstances 
are too recent, to be calmly discussed and 
impartially considered; all the facts want to 
be brought forward, and a certain distance of 
time and space allowed, before we can fairly 
adjust the blame for all these disasters and 
humiliations. One thing, however, comes out 
Men 4 clearly, that merchants and politicians on 
both sides have helped to bring the unfortu- 
nate colony into disrepute by the fierce rancour 
and bitter personal hate which characterised 
their party struggles ; in their mad desire for 
revenge on each other, true patriotism dis- 
appeared and the vital interests of our unfortu- 
nate colony were entirely ignored.” 





Mr. Prowse considers that in the bitter con- 
test between the Goodridge party and the 
Whiteway party there was no real principle 
involved, and that there was not a pin to 
choose between the politicians on either 
side. He adds: 


‘How any set of politicians aware of the 
condition of the colonial finances, and as 
directors of the banks cognisant of the state of 
the trade, could have ventured on this wild 
career, and rushed the island down headlong 
to ruin, seems utterly unintelligible, except on 
the supposition quum Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat. The real interests of the colony 
were never considered.” 


The contemplation of such very recent 
events should have made the author a little 
less severe on the politicians and adven- 
turers of the seventeenth century and on 
the West-country merchants and traders, 
They, at least, had not the advantage of the 
lights of our age ; and, however selfish they 
may have been, they never stooped to the 
baseness of the politicians of Newfoundiand 
at the present time. Mr. Prowse has col- 
lected many quaint and amusing passages, 
but certainly nothing could surpass in 
quaintness the quotation from Sir Richard 
Whitbourne’s “ Discourse,” published in 
1620. Sir Richard discovered the object 
for which mosquitoes were created : 


“These flies seem to have a greate power 
and authority upon all loytering people that 
come to the Newfoundland ; for they have the 
property, that when they find any such lying 
lazily, or sleeping in the Woods, they will 
presently bee more nimble to seize on them, 
than any Sargeant will bee to arrest a man for 
debt; neither will they leave stinging or 
sucking out the blood of such sluggards, untill 
like a beadle they bring him to his Master, 
where hee should labour; in which time of 
loytering those flies will so brand such idle 
persons in their faces, that they may be known 
from others, as the Turks do their slaves.” 


There is a valuable chapter on the present 
position of the French fishery question ; and 
interesting ones on the little group of islands 
off the south coast of Newfoundland, the 
sole possession of France in North America, 
and the slice of Labrador which is under 
the jurisdiction of Newfoundland. The 
book is most profusely illustrated. The 
mere collecting of such a multitude of 

rtraits and views must have been a 

ifficult task. There are portraits not only 
of every notable person connected with the 
colony, but of many whose connexion is 
most remote. Views are given of many 
places in England, such as the Governor’s 
House at Portsmouth, the Custom House 
at Bristol, and the interior of the Star 
Chamber. Amid this wealth of illustra- 
tion perhaps the most valuable part is the 
collection of maps, including that of 
Captain Cook, which is to this day noted for 
its minute accuracy. The index is copious, 
and the book is furnished with abundant 
statistics and a chronological catalogue of 
all printed books, MSS., and records which 
bear upon the history of the island. Mr. 
Prowse has, indeed, been indefatigable, and 
he has produced a most comprehensive work, 
which ought to find a place in every library 
of any importance. 

Ws. WickuaM. 
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Bozland : Dickens’ Places and People. By | stood, with due emotion, in the ballroom of NEW NOVELS. 
Percy Fitzgerald. (Downey.) tho Bull Inn at Rochester, bg he oy The Professor's Experiment. By Mrs. Hun- 


TERE is but one Dickens—on that point 
we are all , admirers and detractors 
alike—and I think we may also concede 
that Mr. Fitzgerald, if not the sole prophet 
of Dickens, is, at least, of all Dickens’s 
prophets the most energetic. Here, follow- 
ing a book on Pickwick, comes a book on 
Bozland to testify to Mr. Fitzgerald’s zeal. 
Thevarious sections are headed respectively : 
“The Pickwickian Inns,” “ Siemens 
and Scenery,” “ Pilgri and Wander- 
ings,” “‘ The Yorkshire Schools,” ‘‘ London 
Houses, Scenes, &c.,” ‘‘ Boz’s Lawyers,” 
“The Testimony of Events ”—/.¢., as I 
understand, coincidences between events in 
real life and events in Dickens’s world 
of imagination — ‘London Localities,” 
“Dickens Curios,” and ‘‘ Personal Traits 
and Portraits.” 

A book so made—for obviously there 
must be a good deal of book-making in any 
compilation of the kind—appeals with great 
force to those who like, as it were, to get 
behind the works of a favourite author: to 
discern what personages he may have had 
specially in view when depicting his charac- 
ters, what were the actual scenes from 
which he drew in his backgrounds, what 
incidents from the story of contemporary 
life suggested the incidents he put into his 
stories. ‘‘ Where was the old Curiosity 
Shop?” asks Mr. Fitzgerald. Which were 
the particular rooms that Dickens had in 
view when writing of the Bull Inn at 
Rochester, or the- Great White Horse Inn 
at Ipswich. What was the exact itinerary 
followed by Little Nell and her grandfather 
in their flight from London? Such are 
among the hundred and one questions here 
—— and discussed. 

o doubt that these inquiries, these 
elaborate endeavours to solve the mysteries 
of “ Bozland,” are, in a way, a tribute to 
Dickens’s greatness. If Dickens had not 
succeeded by dint of genius in making the 
world of his creation so seemingly real and 
so interesting, there would have been but a 
scant public for Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, nor 
would he have been tempted to write it. 
Taking an analogous case, it is only because 
Moliére was so great that there exists a 
large company of enthusiastic Moliérists. 
At the same time one may venture rather to 
question whether this devotion to matters 
which, after all, are quite secondary is 
really calculated to enhance a great writer’s 
fame, and add to the sense of pleasure he 
has left as a legacy to mankind. Dickens, 
like Turner in the sister art of painting, 
like all real artists indeed, used Nature, 
no doubt, but used it as being his slave, 
and in no wise his master. He was 
not content simply to reproduce the places, 

ns, things that he had seen and known. 

He passed them through the crucible of his 
imagination, fused them, recombined their 
elements, changed them into something 
richer and rarer, gave them forth as pro- 
ducts of his art. Are we not doing him 
some disservice when we try to reverse the 
process? And yet, such is the inconsistency 
od bs n least of some men, that I 

ess to having gone on pilgrimages 
myself to many of the Dickens fornia aa 





Tupman and Jingle di 
al the latter so outraged the feelings of Dr. 
Slammer. 

This is an ago of rehabilitations ; and Mr. 
Fitzgerald, following the lead given by 
Sir Lockwood in his qouial lecture 
on ‘The Law and Lawyers of Pickwick,” 
tries to rehabilitate the firm of Dodson and 
Fogg. Now Dickens hated Dodson and 
Fogg. Except with novelists of the 
studiously impassive school, like Flaubert, 
it is always pretty easy to find out whether 
a writer of fiction likes or dislikes the 
creatures of his brain; and Dickens leaves 
us in no manner of doubt as to the character 
of his feelings towards these legal prac- 
titioners. Mr. Pickwick, smarting under a 
sense of defeat and intolerable wrong, can 
scarcely have hated them more. But, of 
course, Dickens’s reprobation may have been 
misplaced. What are the facts? Mrs. 
Bardell, no doubt, was more or less 
genuinely impressed with the idea that Mr. 
Pickwick had intended to make her an 
offer of marriage. This seems in some way 
to have come to the knowledge of Dodson 
and Fogg; and the latter, seeing that she 
had at least a semblance of a case, and 
knowing that Mr. Pickwick was fairly rich, 
espoused her cause so warmly as to make the 
little arrangement—admitted by Sir Frank 
Lockwood to be ‘‘ unprofessional ”—which 
released Mrs. Bardell from liability for 
costs, and made their own remuneration 
contingent on the success of the action. All 
quite right, says the late Solicitor-General— 
but, as I think, with something of a smile. 
All quite right, echoes Mr. Fitzgerald, more 
seriously: Dodson and Fogg were only 
doing their best for their client and for 
themselves, like the clever fellows they un- 
questionably were. But to Dickens this 
strictly legal position was abhorrent. He 
meant us to understand that Dodson 
and Fogg perfectly knew there had been 
no promise of marriage, and yet, for their 
own advantage, eg, on Mrs. Bardell to 
prosecute the suit, she herself, poor wretch, 
being prepared to declare that they had, 
‘from the very first, fomented and en- 
couraged and brought it about.” Sam 
Weller sums up the matter with his usual 
acumen : 


““« And of them Dodson and Fogg, as does 
these sort of things on spec,’ says he, address- 
ing Mrs. Bardell, ‘as vell as for the other kind 


and generous people o’ the same purfession, as | m 


sets people by the ears, free gratis for nothin’, 
and sets their clerks to work to find out little 
disputes among their neighbours and acquaint- 
ance as vants settlin’ by means o’ lawsuits— 
all I can say o’ them is, that I vish they had 
the revard I’d give ’em.’”’ 


But ‘‘ Bozland ” is a wide and a pleasant 
country, and I stop here lest I should be 
tempted to linger in it too long. 


Frank T. Marzists, 











gerford. In3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


To Set Her Free. By G.M. Robins. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Joan Haste. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Longmans. ) 

Jacob Niemand, By R. Sherard. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Down the Village Street. By Christopher 


Hare. (Blackwoods.) 


Yellow and White. By W. Carlton Dawe. 
(John Lane.) 


The Spectre of Strathannan, 
Norris. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mrs. Hunczrrorp has never written a more 
delightful book than The Professor's Ex- 
periment, The Professor himself dies at the 
end of the second or third chapter; and his 
experiment has little to do with the story, 
beyond serving to introduce to us the two 
most prominent characters, Paul Wyndham, 
a barrister, and Ella Moore, a mysterious 
orphan. As with all books written by the 
author of Molly Bawn, the style is crisp, 
the characters lifelike, and the tone healthy 
throughout; and having thus thoroughly 
commended the book as a whole, we are at 
liberty to draw attention to features which 
leave something to be desired. Paul 
Wyndham is much too cross-grained a 
character either to enlist our sympathies or 
to make us suppose it possible that Ella 
could really have fallen in love with 
him. Again, the Burkes are a charming 
family, but a good deal too much space is 
devoted to them. Family prattle faithfully 
reported is apt to become dull ; the repartees 
are rude rather than witty, the jokes are 
of the practical order, and the play is for 
the most part equine. As for the final 
solution of the mystery—the secret drawer 
containing marriage certificates, family 
apers, &c., such as we all of us are well 
to keep locked up at home, in order 
to prove our identity in case of being lost 
or mislaid—the indulgent reader will, no 
doubt, forgive a trifling poverty of con- 
ception in his ~~ at coming across a 

thoroughly lively, cheerful story. 

The announcement that Zo Set Her Free is 
a detective story may, perhaps, dispose a 
certain number of readers to leave it severely 
alone. In spite of the undoubted fascination 
which such tales ess, there is for the 
ost part a striking lack of originality dis- 
pla. od by authors in the handling of them ; 
lol we are heartily tired of the little piece 
of cloth torn from the criminal’s coat as he 
escapes from the scene of his operations 
through a quickset hedge, or the envelope 
containing his name and address left behind 
him with inconceivable stupidity just in the 
very place where a detective would be likely 
to find it. It is gratifying, therefore, to be 
able to say that no improbable stroke of luck 
befriends Mr. Chadwick in the novel under 
notice. He goes to work in shrewd fashion, 
and resorts to some clever devices ; but he 
is not extraordinarily successful, and the 
narrative reads all the more probable in 
consequence. The plot, which is connected 
with the well-known bomb explosion that 


By W. E. 
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destroyed the Café Carnot in Paris some 
years ago, is altogether too clever and 
original to allow of being divulged, and the 
book is in many other respects deserving of 
favourable notice. It is a novel of rapid 
and continuous action, not marked by any 
profound studies of character—though all 
the characters are pleasing and distinctive 
—and the whole forms a powerful and 
exciting story, well written throughout. 


Tales about poverty and bankrupt estates 
are somewhat depressing subjects, and re- 
quire a graphic pen to make them palatable. 
However, in Joan Haste Mr. Rider Hag 
has been fairly equal to the occasion. It is 
a story of simple English life, singularly 
free from the murderous and sanguinary 
details which have been conspicuous in 
some past performances, Joan Haste is a 
village waif, a ‘‘nobody’s child,” brought 
up by a drunken uncle and scolding aunt, 
who receive from a mysterious source a 
certain yearly sum for her maintenance. 
When Sir Richard Graves, the great land- 
owner of the locality, finds himself on the 
verge of bankruptcy, he summons home his 
son, Captain Henry Graves, R.N., to save 
the estate by marrying Emma, daughter of 
a man named Levinger, who holds all the 
mortgages on the property. But Henry 
breaks his leg and falls inlove with Joan, who 
has nursed him. This is the slenderest of 
plots ; and, as one foresees the end from an 
early period, the interest of the story lies 
principally in the author’s method of telling 
it. No reasonable reader can take exception 
to this feature of the narrative; the only 
doubt that will perhaps arise in his mind 
is whether certain contingencies, probable 
enough in themselves, have been sufficiently 
represented as probable by the writer. 
Harry Graves, as we have said, is an invalid 
who falls in love with his nurse—a common 
enough situation. But the whole art of the 
author is enlisted in the task of making us 
believe that the love in this case is a per- 
fectly pure one, so that readers who remem- 
ber the substance of pp. 143-151 may 
receive an unpleasant shock when they read 
on p. 265 of the “appalling, unalterable 
fact, which, as yet secret to herself, must 
shortly become patent to the whole world.” 
And when it is remembered that in this case 
the male culprit is a man who “did not 
dare as yet to set his injured limb to the 
ground ”—really, Mr. Rider Haggard, you 
might have fared worse at our hands if your 
reviewer were not bound by the reticence 
imperative on this side the Channel. A 
Gallic wiiter might have covered you with 
merciless ridicule. The pictures illustrating 
the book are deserving of all praise. 


Jacob Niemand may be recommended as a 
very fair story of its class. The interest 
centres round three or four persons living 
quietly in the Lake district, and, as is not 
uncommon in such novels, the personal 
element proves sufficiently attractive to 
compensate for deficiencies in structure and 
artistic detail. Mrs. Caton, a clergyman’s 
widow, inhabits a cottage at Ambleside, 
with her ne’er-do-weel son Jack and her 
daughter Mary, an epitome of domestic 
virtue, and has to eke out a precarious 
living by taking in a lodger. The lodger 





proves to be a highly mysterious personage, 
the mystery being subsequently explained 
in some measure by the fact that he has 
‘done time” in the shape of twenty years’ 
penal servitude for very little fault of his 
own. Mr. Jacob Niemand’s share in the 
fortunes of the house of Caton is described 
with creditable success. 


A story has been in circulation lately of 
a publisher who refused to put on the 
market any novel which wae not plentifully 
flooded with illustrations of Scotch dialect, 
on the ground that Scotch was just now in 
fashion. Without committing ourselves to 


an opinion as to the correctness of the pub- | j 


lisher’s view, we may at least be pardoned 
the expression of a pious hope that, should 
the demand for Scotch dialect slacken, a 
rush upon broad Somersetshire will not 
take its place. Down the Village Street, by 
Christopher Hare, is further defined, quite 
needlessly, as ‘“ Scenes in a West Country 
Hamlet.” No one could possibly mistake 
them for anything else; and in justice to 
the author it must be acknowledged that her 
eight tales — published, curiously enough, 
by a Scotch firm—are exquisitely told, and 
that if ever the public makes a strong 
demand for ‘‘ the short and simple annals 
of the poor,” it would be difficult to find 
anyone more thoroughly competent than 
Christopher Hare to supply it. She hasa 
rare talent for picturesque description of 
scenery, and a rare insight into the heroic 
as well as the pathetic and distressing sides 
of village life ; while as regards her mastery 
of the West Country vernacular, it is perfect 
in its way—certain barbarisms excepted, 
which may, however, be only dialectal 
varieties—and the dialogues in this book 
should be appreciated by the Wessex 
reader. Whether they will tickle the 
appetite of the general public may be 
doubted. 


Want of variety in the conception of his 
lots is the only adverse criticism that can be 
evelled at Mr. Carlton Dawe in his volume 
of eight tales, named Yellow and White, the 
title being taken from the opening story. 
The scene is laid in each case in the district 
known as the Straits Settlements, including 
Hong Kong ; and the writer is by no means 
wanting in vividness of narrative, and the 
qualities generally which enable an author 
to tell a short story well. Two, indeed, of 
his tales, namely ‘“‘ Fan-Tan” and “The 
Coolies,” are particularly remarkable for 
thrilling description, and deserve highly 
honourable mention. The remaining six 
are all variations on a single theme, the 
subject being in each case an intrigue 
between some Euro official or visitor 
and a handsome Malay or Chinese woman, 
the invariable result being that the white- 
faced offender gets off scot-free, while the 
partner of his guilt is doomed to death or 
torture at the hands of her lawful husband. 
However well told such stories may be, it is 
——— to commend their subject matter ; 
and when you get six of them in a bunch 
one is tempted to say—if we may copy the 
daring ox of a blunder being worse 
than a crime—that Mr. Dawe is worse 
than unwholesome, he is monotonous. 





Spectre of Strathannan is merely—so far as 
the name is concerned—a sort of figure- 
head to a number of short stories, to the 
first of which only it properly belongs, 
The tale of the spectre is a little far-fetched 
and grotesque, but fairly readable, as also 
are the five which follow it. 
Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Reminiscences of Thirty-five Years of My Life, 
By Sir Joseph Crowe. (John Murray.) Sir 
Joseph Crowe was born in 1825. His reminis- 
cences are the reminiscences of a veteran 
journalist, covering the eventful period between 
1848 and 1859. The first sixty-eight pages 
describe his up-bringing, his life as an art- 
student in Paris, and his chance meeting with 
G. B. Cavalcaselle, with whom he subsequently 
wrote his classical works on Flemish and Italian 
art. His career as a journalist began in the office 
of the Daily News in 1848. He very pertinently 
remarks that ‘‘the very nations which had 
come to look on England with such dislike 
that they meditated a coalition against us— 
France, Austria, and Prussia—were seized 
with internal convulsions which for year 
compelled them to look exclusively after their 
own immediate internal concerns.” Father 
Prout was the Daily News correspondent at 
Rome, but he “ almost always wrote his Roman 
letter in Whitefriars.”” This ‘‘ Father” was a 
‘* delightful unbeliever,” and he also disbelieved 
in soap and water. Douglas Jerrold, kind and 
generous to the young and helpless, was very 
severe on the self-important. Picking up a 
scene-painter’s pencil—a thick wooden thing, 
worn down by repeated cutting—Douglas 
Jerrold took it up, and in the presence of John 
Forster, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hallo! here is the exact 
counterpart of John Forster—short, thick, and 
full of lead.” Only one mot of Thackeray’s is 
given. Sir Joseph remembers him wiping his 
brow after trying vainly to carve the leg of a 
tough fowl, and saying he was “ heaving 
thigh.” In May, 1853, the author started as 
correspondent of the Jilustrated London News 
for Servia and Wallachia, and from there to 
the Crimea. The conclusion of the peace set 
him adrift again. This gave him time, how- 
ever, to attend to his and Cavalcaselle’s work 
on Flemish Painters, which was published by 
Mr. John Murray in 1856; and we have to 
thank Sir Joseph for reprinting an amusing, 
though spiteful, criticism of Mr. Ruskin’s 
about the ‘inspiring observations of the 
rapturous Crowe” and the ‘‘ wiser foot-note 
of the more cautious Cavalcaselle.” In 1857 
Mr. Crowe went to Bombay, and he very soon 
found out that the wily Brahmins were set- 
ting the Mohammedans against the British 
rulers of India, ‘‘ preparatory, as they 
thought, to asserting their own power.” The 
tale of the Indian Mutiny is not retold 
in these pages—only one significant inci- 
dent. Before the first outbreak Mr. Edward 
Howard, Director of Public Education at 
Bombay, found the Sanskrit department of the 
College of Poona such a hotbed of disaffection 
that he forthwith suppressed it and dismissed 
the pundits to their homes. Needless to add, 
he received for this an official snub ; but the 
time was at hand when the eyes, even of men 
of routine, were to be rudely opened. In May, 
1859, Mr. Crowe left Bombay for England, 
arriving in the nick of time to join the 
Austrian army in Lombardy, as ial corres- 
pondent forthe Times. In the autumn of the 
same year he received instructions from Lord 
John Russell to visit different parts of Germany 
under instructions which he would receive 
from H.M. tion at Berlin, and he was 


As is the case with so many books, 7/e| to report direct to Lord John Russell. The 
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account of this important mission, which fills 
the last fifty pages of the book, is in our 
opinion by far the most interesting part of this 
volume. We can only refer here to a very 
iquant account of the author’s interview with 
the late Sir Robert Morier. Iv conclusion, the 
topics touched on in this autobiography are 
extremely varied, for the reason that the author’s 
own experience is not that of an ordinary or 
stay-at-home man. 


Some Ancient English Homes. By Elizabeth 
Hodges. (Fisher Unwin.) In the remoter 
of the West Midlands there are still to be 
found a few estates where the record of 
descent from Norman times issimple, and the 
appendant mansion or castle pteserves some of 
its ancient features. Of the ten ‘‘ English 
Homes” which Miss Hodges has selected for 
treatment, six are in Gloucestershire and the 
rest in Warwickshire, while no fewer than five 
of them have belonged at some time to the 
great families of Berkeley and Fitzhardinge. 
Beverston Castle is, perhaps, the most 
important of these five: when rebuilt in 1350 
it must have been a noble specimen of the 
military architecture of the period. It had 
out of the hands of the Berkeleys when, 
garrisoned by Royalists, it was besieged and 
captured by Colonel Massey. But fire, 
violence, and neglect have not effaced all 
traces of its former grandeur; and its picturesque 
ruins, known to few beside the hunting men 
who make Tetbury their headquarters, are 
well worth a visit. Horton Court—‘ two 
miles north-east of the old-world town of 
Chipping Sodbury”—is an English home of 
quite another kind. It is ecclesiastical rather 
than military in character, and as far back as 
1125 the manor was given to the Church of 
Sarum as the endowment of a prebendal stall. 
Miss Hodges tells us that the first prebendary 
was one Robert de Bella-fago, author of a 
poem in praise of ale, of which the original 
MS. is preserved in the Cambridge University 
Library. He built the Norman hall (still 
standing) and a house big enough to accom- 
modate a family. In this fact Miss Hodges 
sees a proof that he was not, as Mr. J. H. 
Parker asserted, ‘‘a solitary celibate priest ”’ ; 
but does she also remember that, if in those 
days there were married priests, there were 
also lay prebendaries? A later occupant 
of the Court, and one who practically 
rebuilt it, was Dr. William Knight. He held 
numerous diplomatic and other offices in the 
reign of Henry VIII. (whom he attended as 
chaplain at the Field of the Cloth of Gold), 
and died Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1547. 
Dr. Knight may have gained at Winchester 
and New College the love of architecture 
which found expression in the reconstruction 
of Horton Court, where one feature has almost 
& monastic character. ‘It is an arcade of Tudor 
arches, some fifty feet long by twelve broad, 
open in front and [at] one end, but enclosed 
on the remaining sides with a high wall; the 
whole surmounted by a tiled roof. On the 
wall, in medallions, are four heads in plaster 
of the Cvesars.” Miss Hodges suggests that it 
was an ambulatory for use in wet weather. 
The subsequent descent of Horton through 
the Norfolk Pastons to its present owner is 
interesting, a term which may be justly applied 
to the contents of the volume generally. It is 
carefully as well as pleasantly written by one 
who loves her subject, and the illustrations 
(though inferior to Mr. Niven’s etchings) do 
really serve to throw light upon the text. 


_A Plea for a Simpler Life. By George 8. 
Keith, M.D. (A. & C. Black.) In this little 
book of good faith and plain speech a medical 
man of repute criticises the teaching and prac- 
tice of medicine at the present day. The 
criticism is reasonable, kindly, and modest, and 





no son of orthodoxy grudges a veteran some 
private heresies and naive triumphs over other 
methods. Dr. Keith is a strenuous believer in 
what bas been called the ‘‘ expectant” or 
laissez-faire treatment of disease: he is very 
near being a vegetarian and teetotaller; he 
thinks very little of drugs, very much of regu- 
lated life and diet, of rest, warmth, and water. 
Though here is no new Gospel, this essay is a 
most profitable and even weighty contribution 
to medicine, full of observation and original 
thought, and shows plainly that its author is or 
was a most capable practitioner, and, more- 
over, an honest and even a quixotic man. It 
is not in his teaching, it is in his practice that 
he differs from most of his colleagues, of whom 
few have (as he has) the courage or hardihood of 
their opinions, so as to practice openly what in 
their hearts they believe. The reason of this 
is plain: before and since the days of Naaman 
patients resent simplicity of treatment, and 
prefer to be dosed and fussed and duped. For 
the multitude medicine, like religion, must have 
its rites and ceremonies, its signs and wonders, 
its potent remedies and infallible guides. The 
honest exercise of the medical profession is 
beset with snares ; how far they can be, and are, 
avoided by its members is an open question, 
which cannot be discussed here. Enough to 
say that Dr. Keith’s honesty has, by his own 
confession, not been without its pains and 
penalties. 


The Oxford Church Movement, Sketches and 
Ree: llections. By the late G. Wakeling. 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) Originally 
written for the pages of the Newbery House 
Magazine, these sketchesin their present form 
will make an useful supplement to the more 
important works which deal with the same 
subject. They are mostly concerned rather 
with the followers than with the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement, and certainly help towards 
a knowledge of how it ‘‘ reached the country 
generally, the gradual trickling of the stream 
through the quiet, drowsy villages, washing 
away the dust of a century and a half.” Where 
every page bristles with the names of a score 
of comparatively insignificant men, it is im- 
possible to avoid some inaccuracies. It is not 
with these natural lapses of memory that we 
have any right to find fault; but we may more 
reasonably complain of the want of apprecia- 
tion, in some cases the ungenerous disparage- 
ment, of good work and good men outside the 
‘*movement.” This, and a somewhat indis- 
criminate eulogy of all who joined in it, detract 
aon ie value of the book as an historical 
record. 


Hans Breitman in Germany by Tyrol. By 
Charles G. Leland. (Fisher Unwin.) We 
have sometimes noticed that Germans are not 
among the warmest admirers of Hans Breit- 
man. Hans, like Punch, is inexorable in his 
justice. Hans condemns “ de chicory-café as 
dispensit at all de first-class hotels in Ger- 
many.” But he does not stop there. The bran 
man ‘‘ goes for” “‘ fig-caffé,” which is made 
with ‘‘de object to sooply schwindlin small 
grocers mit somedings to bass off for real café, 
which dey indeed do—all ofer Europe on de 
poor—danks to Tyrolor enderprize and infen- 
tiveness!’’ On all such ‘‘ enterprizin infentors” 
we can “only re-echo de prief yudgement of 
Herr Breitman—Tamm de whole lot”! Long 
may der Breitman sit ‘‘in a gorner of de peau- 
diful public garden or plark at Innsbruck,” not 
far from where “de pest Lager beer” is sold, 
dispensing righteous judgment, and may we be 
there to hear him. 

A Scheme for Imperial Federation: a Senate 
for the Empire. By Granville C. Cuningham, 
of Montreal, Canada. (Longmans.) This work 
consists of three articles which originally 
appeared in the Westminster Review so long ago 





as 1879. Sir Frederick Young, who first got 
them inserted in the Westminster Review, and is 
now responsible for their reappearance, has 
added an introduction. We can well under- 
stand that they were read with much interest 
at the time, though, as Sir Frederick admits, 
by but a limited circle; but we cannot agree 
with him that they are of sufficient importance 
to deserve a separate publication after the 
lapse of sixteen years. Very much has been 
written on the subject of Federation since 1879 

new schemes have been propounded and 
old ones altered and modeled ; circum - 
stances have changed; and Mr. Cuningham 
ina brief postscript admits that the colonies 
have not increased in population, nor has 
their trade grown, to the extent that 
seemed probable when he first wrote. The 
first chapter opens with the assumption 
that probably not one man out of a 
hundred, of what are called the educated 
classes, is at all conversant with the salient 
features of any of the colonies, or could give 
more than the roughest sketch of the geo- 
graphical peculiarities or even an outline of the 
social, political, and economic characteristics 
of the country. Surely this was an exaggeration 
sixteen years ago, but now is absolutely 
untrue. Mr. Cuningham is ingenious and 
well-informed, but he is too ready to brush 
aside any argument that tells against him. His 
scheme for the establishment of an Imperial 
House, however desirable and beneficial, would 
practically put an end to the historic Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain ; isit then fair to treat as 
mere popular demagogues all those who should 
resist so enormous a constitutional change ” 


The Iustitutions of Austriaa By J. P. 
Coldstream. (Constable.) Mr. Coldstream 
(who is a Writer to the Signet) spent a winter 
at Innspruck, where he inquired, but failed to 
obtain, any book containing the facts about 
institutions of the Dual Empire. We agree 
with Mr. Coldstream that it is impossible to 
find elsewhere so much information so con- 
cisely put together, and can recommend this 
little book as a unique encyclopedia on things 
Austrian and Hungarian. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lapy SopuiA PALMER is making good pro- 
gress with her Life of the Earl of Selborne, 
and hopes to be able to publish the first 
‘memorial volume” early next year. She 
will be very much obliged if any of the late 
Lord Selborne’s correspondents who have 
letters, &c., which may be useful for the 
purposes of the book, will kindly entrust them 
: , te for a short time at Christ Church, 
xford. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus will be the 
publishers of Weir of Hermiston, the frag- 
mentary romance upon which R. L. Stevenson 
was engaged during the last month of his life. 


A NEW novel by Mr. R. D. Blackmore, entitled 
‘**Dariel: a Romance of Surrey,” will appear 
serially in Blackwood’s Mayazine during next 
year. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON have in the 
press The Jerningham Letters, being excerpts 
from the correspondence and diaries of the 
Honourable Lady Jerningham and of her 
daughter, Lady Bedingfield, edited by Mr. 
Egerton Castle. The book will be in two 
volumes, illustrated with portraits. 


Messrs. MAcmittAn & Co. will shortly 
publish, in their ‘‘ Cranford” series, an edition 
of Reynard the Fox, with an introduction by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and illustrations by Mr, 
Frank Cc deron, 
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THE Hon. Miss Alicia Amberst’s History of 
Gardening in England, with sixty-five illustra- 
tions of old English gardens, will be published 
by Mr. Quaritch at the end of this month. 


Srr CLAUDE DE CreEsricNy’s Memoirs, 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen, will contain the first authoritative 
account of the only successful aeronautic 
journey across the North Sea that has ever 
been made. The volume will be edited by Mr. 
G. A. B. Dewar. 

Mr. T. Fisuer Unwin will publish imme- 
diately The Best Plays of (eorge Chapman, 
forming the twenty-first volume of the ‘* Mer- 
maid” series. The book has been edited by 
Dr. W. Lyon Phelps, who contributes an 
introduction and notes. 


Messrs. Wetts GARDNER, Darton & Co. 
will issue almost immediately a volume by the 
Rev. A. F. Winnington Ingram, head of the 
Oxford House. It contains the lectures delivered 
by him during Easter term at the Cambridge 
Divinity School, and it is entitled Work in Great 
Cities. 

TuE new edition of Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, which Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. are about to publish, has been entirely 
revised throughout by the veteran author. 
The book will contain about 350 more pages 
than any previous issue. 

Mr. Frankrorr Moore’s new novel, 
Phyllis of Philistia, which Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co, will publish early in the present month, 
turns upon the invention of a new religion to 
meet the supposed requirements of the altered 
conditions of ‘‘ the way we live now.” 


Tur new volume of the ‘ Pseudonym 
Library ” will be When Wheat is Green, by Jos. 
Wilton, which is described as a rustic tragedy 
founded on elementary passion. The book will 
have for frontispiece a photogravure after Mr. 
Hamilton Jackson. 


TowAnrpDs the end of the present month Mr. 
Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, will publish a 
volume of essays, entitled Jn My City Garden, by 
‘*George Umber.” The sketches, which treat 
of nature, books, and men, are from the pen of 
Dr. Findlay, a weil-known Glasgow physician ; 
and they are illustrated by Mr. William 
Findlay, a son of the author. 

Tne third and concluding volume of Dr. 
Aubrey’s Rise and Growth of the English Nation, 
covering the period from 1658 to 1887, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

An American edition of Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 
Novel, A Japanese Marriage, which has reached 
its fourth thousand in this country, is about to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of 
New York. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. announce for 
next Monday a new edition of Fergus Hume’s 
The Best of Her Sex, in their ‘‘ Standard Novels” 
series, now being issued at a popular price. 


THE next volume of the cheap edition of the 
** Statesmen ”’ series will be Beaconsfield, by Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAIAM's brochure, 
Notes on the District of Menteith, has already 
reached its second edition. 

Ar the first meeting of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, to be held at 20, 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday next, at 8.15 
p-m., with Sir John Williams in the chair, an 
address will be delivered by Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm on ‘‘The Historical Importance of 
the Cymric Tribal System.” 

THE second monthly meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be 
held on Monday next, at 20, Hanover-square, 


when a paper will be read on ‘‘ The Biblio- 
graphy of Periodical Literature,” by Mr. Frank 
Campbell, of the Printed Book Department, 
British Museum. 


TuE National Home-Reading Union—‘‘ formed 
for the purpose of developing a taste for recrea- 
tive onl instructive reading among all classes 
of the community, and directing home study to 
definite ends’’—has now entered upon its seventh 
year of existence, with an enrolled strength of 
more than 7000 members. Its work is divided 
into three sections—general and special courses, 
and those for young people—in each of which 
certificates are granted. For the new season 
there are ten special courses: English history 
from 1660 to 1815, English literature from 1630 
to 1780, Shakspere, modern English literature, 
the history of the British colonies and depend- 
encies, medieval and early Renaissance litera- 
ture, French, German, music, and economic 
geography. For each of these courses an 
elaborate list of books has been compiled, 
distinguishing those that are required from 
those that are only recommended, and adding 
books of reference. In addition, notes on the 
special courses are published in a monthly 
magazine. For example, in the November 
number Prof. Edward Dowden writes on 
Browne’s “‘ Religio Medici” —a copy of which 
caa, it appears, be purchased for threepence— 
Prof. C. H. Herford on Shakspere, Dr. Karl 
Breul on German, Mr. Sedley Taylor on music, 
and Mr. H. Yule Oldham on economic geogra- 

hy. It will be observed that the names of 

bridge men are very prominent; and we 
may add that the Master of Downing College 
is the chairman of the executive committee, 
though the central office is in London. 


In the last number of the Centralblatt /iir 
Biblicthekswesen, Dr. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
chief librarian of the University Library at 
Munich, proposes a plan for cataloguing the 
later additions to libraries. With a view of 
bringing the literary productions of Germany, 
Austria, the Teutonic part of Switzerland and 
the adjoining countries as soon as possible 
under the notice of booksellers and librarians, 
the firm of Hinrichs, of Leipzig, issues every 
Saturday a list of the books published during 
the week. The titles in this list are given with 
full bibliographical details, indicating the social 
position of the author, , publisher, number 
of pages, and price. Dr. Schnorr proposes to 
utilise this list for the compilation of a slip 
reference-catalogue to the late library additions, 
and to facilitate the other work connected with 
——. It is necessary that the lists be 
printed on one side of the page only, so that 
the titles may be cut out and pasted on slips. 
In this form they would replace the usual 
om of writing out the titles of new pur- 
chases on sheets, and might be used afterwards 
in the compilation of the general catalogues. 
A similar system isin use at the Smithsonian 
Institution, and was also adopted at one time 
for the books published by Mr. Archibald 
Constable. In order that this plan may be 
carried out, Dr. Schnorr requires that new 
subseribers should send in their names before 
December 15. The annual subscription is 18s. 
or 40s. for each copy of the list, according to 
the edition required. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Dr. H. MarsHatt WARD, of Christ’s—who 
has for some time been professor ‘at Cooper’s 
Hill, and who is best known for his researches 
on the pathol of plants—has been elected 
to the ir of botany at Cambridge, vacant by 
the death of Prof. Babington. 

THE Rev. Dr. Magrath, as Vice-Chancellor, 
has nominated the Bishop of Peterborough to 





\be Romanes Lecturer at Oxford for next year. 


It will be remembered that the bishop delivered 
the corresponding Rede Lecture at Cambridge 
last summer. 


Mr. H. Exttis WoopBRIDGE, the new Slade 
poe at Oxford, proposes to deliver two 
ectures this term on ‘‘ The Theoretical Basis of 
( Art,” dealing (1) with the Greek theory, and 
(2) with the modern Hegelian theory. 


Mr. Horatio F. Brown, of Venice, who 
has been appointed to deliver the Taylorian 
Lecture at Oxford, has chosen for his subject 
** Paolo Sarpi.” 

Dr. SANDAY, the new Margaret professor of 
divinity at Oxford, has invited Prof. Armitage 
Robinson, of Cambridge, to give two lectures 
at Oxford on (1) “The Editor’s Hand in St. 
Mark,” and (2) ‘‘ The Style and Vocabulary of 
St. Luke i., ii.” 

THREE public lectures on the Hibbert 
foundation will be delivered this term at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, by Mr. F. C, 
Conybeare, on ‘‘ The Nature and Importance of 
Demonological Beliefs in Early Christianity.” 


Mr. WiiuiAM J. BirKBECK will deliver a 
course of four lectures at Oxford on the 
Ichester foundation upon ‘‘ The Russian Church 
and Nation.” 


Canon Moore EDE, of Durham, will begin 
next Sunday a course of four lectures at Cam- 
bridge on the Hulsean foundation, upon “‘ Some 
Social Problems of Town Life, and the Atti- 
tude of the Church towards them.” 


At St. John’s College, Cambridge, the follow- 
ing former scholars have been elected to fellow- 
ships: (1) Mr. Frederick Frost Blackman, B.A. 
1891, M.A. 1895; first class in both parts of 
the Natural Sciences Tripos, 1889, 1891; 
University Demonstrator in Botany. (2) Mr. 
Sydney Samuel Hough, B.A., Third Wrangler, 
1892; first class in Part II. of Mathematical 
Tripos, 1893; Smith’s Prizeman, 1894; Isaac 
Newton Student in Astronomy, 1895. Mr. 
a Ss, to eae electors wre 

of experimental research on vegetable 
recimilation call ——- two a whe 
have already been publi in the og ery 
Transactions of the Royal Society. Mr. Hough 
sent in two pa : on the oscillations of a 
rotating ellipsoidal shell containing fluid, and 
on the rotation of an elastic spheroid. 


Mr. WriiuiamM Paton Ker, professor of 
English at University College, London, has 
been re-elected to a fellowship at All Souls. 


Ir is a sign of the times that University 
College, Oxford, has appointed a lecturer in 
English language and literature. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philosophi Society, held on October 238, 
~ bs J. Thomson a elected president ; 
and resolutions were ing sym- 

thy with the widows of Prof. Habington and 
Prof, Huxley. At the meeting to be held 
next Monday the president will read a paper 
on “The Velocities of Diffusion of Positively 
and Negatively Electrified Atoms.” 


Ar the meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
_ logical Society, held on Thursday of this week, 
Mr. C. H. Monro was to read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Bearing of Thucydides ii. 54 on Greek Pro- 
nunciation.” 

THE total number of matriculations at 
Cambridge this term has been 868, showing 
decrease of —_ But if - com : ne } 
Registrary —the twelve months o e 
calendar year,the decrease amounts to forty-one. 
It would be invidious to single out those colleges 
which have specially fallen off, but we may 
mention the non-collegiate have advanced 
from thirty-seven to fifty-one, including at 





least ten natives of India. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TO HER. 


From me thou shalt not have one word of blame : 
I own thy love, thy life, thy heart, thy soul ; 
I chose thee for thyself; I claim thee whole, 
Since first the rosy light of Love’s pure flame 
Led me to woo and win thee for my dame, 
Finding in thee the limit and the goal 
Of all desire. Yet now the tempests roll 
About me, of thy sorrow and thy shame. 
Mine be thy shame, my darling, mine thy woe ! 
Since thou hast suffer’d and hast bravely borne 
Too much, too long: and, could I have it so, 
Not all the sweetest airs of summer morn 
Would bring fit recompense to thee and me 
Of joys that should have been, and still might be. 


M. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor for November continues its 
useful and ——— career. No more 
suggestive ing for a man of ordin 

sermons could be easily found than Dn 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Study in Heno-Christianity” (a 
term suggested by Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Heno- 
theism”). It is well for some one to point us to 
a higher and a more historical Catholicism. 
Mr. Ridley expounds, somewhat too briefly, the 
striking parable of the Ten Virgins, on which 
he might have derived much help from Julicher, 
Prof. Rendel Harris replies with much vigour, 
but not less courtesy, to Mr. Cooke’s criticisms 
on his views as to the real or supposed Talmudic 
references to the Virgin Mary. Dr. Stalker 
continues his eloquent, but superficial, studies on 
Jeremiah. Prof. Adeney justifies his belief that 
the group of Beatitudes in Luke has more 
originality than that found in Matthew. Mr. 
Simcox is as subtle as ever in discussing the 
structure of the Book of Job, and we only wish 
that he had more familiarity with the works 
of his predecessors in the necessary task of 
analytic criticism. Dr. Marcus Dods notices 
— new English books bearing on the 

ible. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for November 
contains two articles of ial importance. 
Kosters, as most students know, endeavoured 
in 1894 to show that the first return of Jewish 
exiles from Babylon took place very soon after 
Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem (432 B.c.). 
The temple had no doubt been rebuilt earlier 
(520-516), but the builders were the Jews who 
had been left in Judah after the captivity. 
The proof of this is a highly elaborate one, and 
has been subjected, as was natural, to a search- 
ing scrutiny by Wellhausen, who has had so 
much to say about this period in his Prolego- 
mena to Israelitish history. The result of 
W n’s examination is unfavourable to 
Kosters : Wellhausen, in fact, whom most 
Englishmen regard as the impersonation of bold- 
ness, can in reality be upon occasion a very 
cautious scholar. Kosters, who is backed 
already by critics of no contemptible order, 
is not dismayed, but examines the arguments 
of his examiner, and finds as yet nothing to 
retract. This is, however, but the first part of 
his criticiam, which bears the same title as 
his book, “‘The Period of Israel’s Restora- 
tion.” Van Doorninck, whose textual studies on 
Judges have been so much appreciated, begins 
& new series of critical studies, the first of 
which relates to the account of the siege of 
Samaria in 1 Kings xx. Berlage discusses the 
meaning of Romans vi. 10, a passage of con- 
siderable importance for the right compre- 
hension of the place of the death of Christ in 
Pauline theology. Among the reviews and 
notices of books we call attention to those on 
Charles’s edition of the Ethiopic version of the 
Book of Jubilees, Bousset’s ‘‘ Textkritische 
Studien,” and Blass’ ‘« Acta Apostolorum.” 





~ 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Carta.ocus des Incunables de la Bibliothdque de la Ville de 
mi ig RY tS 5 fr. a 
POUY, ’, Fragments d’architecture antique d’aprés 
les relevéa et restaurations pensionnaires de 
Académie de France i Rome. lve Livr. Paris: Schmid. 


165 fr. 
Lott, Pierre. La Galilée. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 8 fr. 50. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
Highgarth, Gloucester: Oct. 14, 1895. 
During the recent discussion at the British 
Association meeting on cannibalism, I ventured 
to point out that there was reason to believe 
that the practice had once extended over a much 
wider area than we might be disposed a prior 
to think; and in support of my statement I 
referred, among other things, to the custom of 
Sin-eating, described by John Aubrey as 





existing in his time on the Welsh border and 
in Wales. This I explained as the relic of a 
more ancient custom of eating the corpse. My 
observations, when reported, called forth «a 
letter from Mr. N. W. Thomas, who, writing 
from Oswestry to the Times, absolutely denied 
the existence of the Sin-eater in Wales, 
declaring that ‘‘if the dissemination of false news 
is @ crime in a newspaper, it is far worse in a 
member of the Folklore Society,” and calling 
my attention to the correspondence in the 
ACADEMY in the winter of 1875-76, in which 
Canon Silvan Evans, he seemed to think, had 
finally disposed of the evidence. 

As a matter of fact, I had to confess that I 
had not heard of that correspondence, and I 
found some difficulty in getting it. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Woodall, I 
have now had the opportunity of reading it, 
and my opinion is unchanged by the perusal. 
As it may be desirable that the question should 
be thrashed out in the arena where the first 
blow was struck, and as, moreover, the Sin- 
eater furnishes meat lacking, perhaps, some- 
thing of the savour most appetising for readers 
of a daily newspaper, I ask you to allow me to 
review the evidence in your columns. 

Before dealing with the negative evidence, 
let us see what positive evidence of the custom 
can be found. 

The stories, as Mr. Thomas says, all go back 

to Aubrey, who, we are told, is ‘‘none too 
strong a witness.” It is true that the stories 
all go back to Aubrey, in the sense that he is 
the earliest writer to mention the custom, and 
that he gives the fullest account of it. He 
says (Lemaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, 
p. 35): 
**In the County of Hereford was an old Custome 
at funeralls to hire poor people, who were to take 
upon them all the sinnes of the y deceased. 
One of them I remember lived in a cottage on 
Rosse-high way. (He was a long, leanc, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskal.) The manner was that 
when the Corps was brought out of the house and 
layd on the Biere ; a Loafe of Bread was brought 
out, and delivered to the sinne-eater over the 
corps, as also a mazar-bowle of maple (Gossips 
bowle) full of beer, w°" he was to drinke up, and 
sixpence in money, in consideration whereof he 
tooke upon him (ipso facto) all the sinnes of the 
Defunct, aud freed him (or her) from walking after 
they were dead.” 


In Brand and Ellis’s Observations on Popular 
Antiquities (ed. 1813, vol. ii., p. 155) is re- 
printed from Leland’s Collectanea a letter from 
a Mr. Bagford, giving a slightly varied account, 
professedly derived from Aubrey, placing the 
scene of the custom in Shropshire, the time 
‘‘ within the memory of our fathers,” and stat- 
ing the fee paid to the Sin-eater as a groat. 
On this, if it stood alone in reference to Shrop- 
shire, I should lay no stress. It might con- 
tain the result of additional inquiries by 
Aubrey; it might, on the other hand, be only 
the inaccurate recollection of a verbal com- 
munication by him to Mr. Bagford, really 
referring to Herefordshire. If we compare it, 
however, with the cases cited further on, we 
shall have reason to think that the custom 
actually obtained in Shropshire. 

I do not know what grounds Mr. Thomas may 
have for casting doubt upon Aubrey’s testi- 
mony. Aubrey was a careful and enlightened 
inquirer into old customs; he travelled about 
England and Wales with his eyes open; his 
bona fides is not to be questioned; and his 
description of the ceremony, and the expres- 
sions he makes use of, testify to his having 
something more as a foundation for his state- 
ments than casual gossip. A little lower down 
he adds: 


‘*This Custome (though rarely used in our dayes) 
yet by some people was observed even in the 
strictest time of y° Presbyterian goverment: as 
at Dynder, volexs nolens the Parson of y* Parish, 
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the relations of a woman deceased there had this 
Ceremonie punctually performed according to her 
will: and also the like was donne at y° City of 
Hereford in these times, when a woman kept many 
yeares before her death a Mazard-bowle for the 
sinne-eater ; and the like in other places in this 
Countis: as also in Brecon, ¢.., at Lilangors, 
where Mv. Gwin the minister could no hinder y° 
perfoiming of this ancient custome.”’ 


Aubrey does not, indeed, profess to have him- 
self witnessed these instances of the ceremony. 
If we depended entirely for evidence of events 
and customs on the affidavits of eye-witnesses, 
we should introduce a canon of evidence un- 
known to historical investigation, and should 
reject much that no reasonable man can 
doubt. 

Leaving for the moment what he says about 
Llangors, I pass to Derbyshire, a district where 
the Britons long maintained their independence, 
and the population of which is probably still 
to a great extent of Celtic ancestry. Recent 
inquiries by Mr, 8S. O. Addy have shown that 


*‘at afuneral in Derbyshire wine is first offered 
to the bearers who carry the corpse. This 
custom is strictly maintained, the guests not 
receiving any wive until the funeral party has 
returned from church... . When you drink 
wine at a funeral, every drop that you drink isa 
sin which the deceated has committed. You 
thereby take away the dead man’s sins and bear 
them yourself ’’ (Jlowsehold Tales, with other Tra- 
ditional Remains, collected in the Counties of York, 
Lincoln, Derby, and Nottingham, 1895, pp. 123, 124). 


This, there can hardly be a doubt, is a sur- 
vival of a stmilar custom to that of the Sin- 
eater. The same effect is assigned to the act 
of drinking; and the ritual requires that the 
wine should first be offered to certain of the 
funeral officials. 

Returning to Shropshire, we find a drinking 
custom recorded by an eye-witness in the reign 
of Charles II. M. Jorevin, apparently a 
Frenchman travelling in England, relates that 
he was present at a nobleman’s funeral at 
Shrewsbury. The minister made a funeral 
oration to the assembled friends and relatives 
in the chamber where the body lay. ‘‘ During 
the oration there stood upon the coffin a large 
Pot of Wine, out of which every one drank to 
the health of the deceased.’’ When this was 
finished the funeral proceeded. (Brand and 
Ellis, vol. ii., p. 153.) It is true that there 
is no special Sin-eater here, nor any words 
indicating the assumption by the survivors of 
the sins of the dead. But it will be observed 
that the health of the deceased can mean only 
‘* the ease and rest of the soul departed,” which 
is‘ exactly the expression placed in the Sin- 
eater’s mouth by Mr. Bagford. The ceremony, 
in fact, looks uncommonly like that of Sin- 
eating transplanted to an upper stratum of 
society, and accompanied by modifications such 
as that transplantation would in course of time 
evolve, The same custom was still practised at 
Market Drayton as lately as July 1, 1893. Miss 
Gertrude Hope, writing in Folklore (vol. iv., 
p. 392), gives the particulars as related to 
her by an eye-witness. After the bearers had 
lunched, ‘‘ the coffin was brought down and 
placed on two chairs in the centre of the room, 
and, the mourners having gathered round it,” 
a short service was then and there conducted 
by the Nonconformist minister, as is frequently 
done, before setting out for the grave. 
‘‘Directly the minister ended the woman in 
charge of the arrangements poured out four 
glasses of wine and handed one to each bearer 
present across the coflin, with a biscuit called 
a ‘funeral biscuit.’’’ Mark what follows. 
‘The minister, who had lately come from 
Pembrokeshire, remarked to my informant that 
he was sorry to see that pagan custom still 
observed. He had been able to put an end to 


it.in the Pembrokeshire village where he had 





formerly been.” Here the food and drink were 
handed across the coffin to the bearers—the 
same officials who in Derbyshire first partake 
in a formal manner of the drink which is 
believed to have the effect of taking away 
the sins of the deceased. The relation of the 
ceremony to that of the Sin-eater is apparent. 
The evidence, if not literally at first hand, 1s 
such as cannot be doubted. 

If, fortified by this evidence from Derbyshire 
and the Marches, we turn to Wales, we find 
Aubrey’s statements of a very circumstantial 
character ; and that not merely in the case of 
Llangors referred to just now. Speaking of 
offertories at funerals, he says (Remains, p 23): 


‘These are mentioned in the Rubrick of y° 
Oh. of Engl. Comon-Prayer booke: but I 
never saw it used, but once at Beaumaris, in 
Anglesey ; but it is used over all the counties of 
North-Wales. But before when the corps is 
brought out of Doores, there is Cake and Cheese and 
a new Bowle of Beere, and another of Milke with y° 
Anno Dni ingraved on it, & y°® parties name 
deceased, w°" one accepts of on the other side of 
y° Corps, and this Custome is used to this day [1686] 
in North Wales.” 

This is precisely the ceremony of Sin-eating, 
save that Aubrey does not record the words 
uttered. The testimony is perhaps all the 
stronger that he does not thus expressly con- 
nect it with a practice which he elsewhere 
declares he believed to have been ‘‘ used over 
all Wales.” It would seem that he had 
actually beheld it in this shape; though his 
words are not free from ambiguity. At all 
events, it is clear that he had made minute 
inquiries. A century later Pennant describes 
the same custom among several others ‘‘ used 
among us in former times, which have been 
gradually dropped in —— as the age 
grew enlightened.” He says: 


**Previous to a funeral, it was customary, when 
the corpse was brought out of the house and laid 
upon the bier, for the next of kin, be it widow, 
mother, sister or daughter (for it must be a 
female), to give, over the coffin, a quantity of 
white loaves, in a great dish, and sometimes a 
cheese, with a piece of money stuck in it, to certain 
poor persons. After that they presented, in the 
same manner, a cup of drink, and required the 
person to drink alittle of it immediately. When 
that was done, they kneeled down, and the 
minister, if present, said the Lord’s Prayer; after 
which, they proceeded with the corpse (Zours in 
Wales,’’ ed. 1883, vol. iii., p. 150). 


Pennant was born and lived in Wales; and | gran 


we must suppose that he is describing what he 
was perfectly familiar with by the reports of 
his neighbours and friends, if he had not 
himself witnessed it. 

The explicit statements of Aubrey and 
Pennant must be put side by side with the 
evidence already given of the minister at 
Market Drayton, that the custom had survived 
to recent years in Pembrokeshire. And, since 
all the acts of the ceremony were identical with 
those of the Sin-eater, and only the ritual 
words were wanting, they prepare us to believe 
Mr. Matthew Moggridge when he reports that 
words and all were used at Llandebie, a few 
miles from Swansea, down to a few years before 
1852, when he read a paper on the subject at 
Ludlow to the Cambrian Archaeological Asso- 
ciation. It is unnecessary to quote the paper, 
which is to be read in Archaeologia Cambrensis 
(vol. iii., N.S., p. 330), as it mentions no material 
variation of the ceremony. The omission of the 
ritual words is to be accounted for by the 
presence of the clergy, who would doubtless 
regard them as blasphemous. The clergy, as 
Aubrey tells us, found the rite too deeply 
rooted to be successfully prohibited; but in 
deference to them, it is probable that a com- 
promise would be adopted. The acts would 
continue to be performed, the words interpret- 








ing and completing those acts would be 
dropped. 
I will ask permission to consider the negative 
evidence in another letter. 
E. SmpnEyY HarrTLanp, 








SHAKSPERE’S ANCESTRY. 
Cambridge: Nov. 4, 1895, 

With your permission, I will once more 
answer Mr. Yeatman. May I briefly note the 
point at issue? Ido this because your corres- 
pondent so continually wanders that it is 
necessary to pin him down. 

Mr. Yeatman found in the will of Francis 
Griffyn of Braybrook (37 Henry VIII.) that the 
testator’s sister’s name was ‘‘ Alys Shakespear,” 
He thereupon (ap tly being unaware of 
‘“‘the multitude of Shakspere families who 
were settled in Warwickshire in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries,” and confessedly 
not having consulted the investigations of 
Hunter, Halliwell-Phillips, and other standard 
authorities) jumped to the conclusion that Alys 
Shakespear must be some connexion of the 
poet. He has made various guesses: that she 
was the wife of Richard Shakespeare, who 
joined the Knolle Guild in 18 Henry VIII.—that 
she was the wife of another Richard—that “ she 
may have been even a degree higher.” Then 
he conjectured that the poet was descended 
from Thomas Shakspere, whose will is dated 
1539; and, again, he ‘‘ ventured to guess that 
Rowenton was their original home.” I have 
brought arguments against all these conjectures; 
but your correspondent has not met any of 
them, with the single exception that he has 
reminded me that when I spoke of Hunter's 
‘ identification” of the Richard of the above 
will I should have written his ‘“ probable 
identification.” 

Mr. Yeatman now makes another guess, which 
Iwill examine. Unless, however, in future, he 
gives actual proofs to sustain his suggestions, I 
think that you will agree with me that it is 
useless to continue the correspondence. 

He says he has discovered ‘‘a grant of land 
by the Lady Isabella Shakespear, Prioress of 
Wroxall, to John Shakespear, who (by the 
aid of the poet’s application to the Heralds’ 
Office) can fairly be identified as the great 
grandfather of the t.” He can now, he 
says, ‘‘definitely” give ‘‘ Alys Griffyn’s exact 

lace in the pedigree.” Inthe Times, to which 

r. Yeatman refers you, he adds that the 
t was made ‘‘on the morrow of All Souls 
(23 Henry VII.) to John Shakespere, Elene his 
wife, and Antonio their son.” 

To this I answer, that the Lady Isabella was 
dead at least four years before the date 
mentioned, as may be seen from the following 
extract from the Register of the Guild of St. 
Anne of Knolle (see the Longbridge MS.), “19 
Hen. VII. Orate pro anima Isa Shakspere 
quondam Priorissa de Wraxale.” 

I will, however, suppose that there is some 
accidental mistake about the date, for Mr. 
Yeatman gives the reference to the grant with 
some detail (although he has the unscholarly 
habit of never giving his quotations verbatim). 

I turn, therefore, to the John Shakespear 
whom he has “identified as the great-gran d- 
father.” Now, the grandfather of the poet was 
admittedly Richard Shakespeare of Snitterfield. 
What proof, then, does Mr. Yeatman give that 
John, Lady Isabella’s tenant, was the father of 
Richard of Snitterfield? None whatever. He 
says that John was the father of a son Antonio; 
but he does not refer to any son Richard. So 
that your correspondent’s identification fails, 
like his former guesses. 

It is true that in the Times he alluded later 
on to another John Shakespere, to whom and to 
his wife Alice and their son Richard a similar 
grant was made on October 16, 23 Henry 
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. But this is not the family he is 
ie to when dealing with the Lady 


lia; nor does he give any proof that 
ae of those Johns was connected with the 
Snitterfield Shakespeares. 


I have thus again broken the links which Mr. 
Yeatman has attempted to make; and I main- 
tain that he has not in any way made good his 
assertion that he has ‘‘discovered a connexion 
between theShakespears of Wroxall and Rowen- 
ton and the Griffyn family.” Still less has 
he linked them with the family of the great 
dramatist. I need not, therefore, go on to 
show the unreality of his other conjectures— 
such as that the poet was cousin to Sir Thomas 
Lucy, to Aubrey’s butcher boy, to Bartholomew 
Griffin the poet, and to Lady Southampton! 

When I saw, at the end of the letter, the 
names of John and Agnes Hill, I hoped that 
your correspondent had at last come upon some 
fact touching the connexions of the dramatist ; 
and anyone ing the closing phrase—‘‘ the 
Roll of 37 Henry VIII. shows that Agnes 
Hill was then a widow, so that she could not 
have been own mother to Mary Arden ”’—might 
think that some discovery is here made, Your 
readers, however, will doubtless be aware that 
the will of John Hill of Berely, made on 
August 26 of that year (1545), and proved on 
the following September 7, was printed some 
years ago, and that it tells us that Agnes Hill 
(afterwards the wife of Robert Arden) was 
between the dates named left a widow with four 
children under age. 

Mr, Yeatman says: “ Will Mr. H. P. Stokes, 
instead of trying to stop my honest work, 
assist me in making out those relationships ?” 
Iam certainly not wishful to stop any honest 
work, Noone would rejoice more than I if 
your correspondent could trace back Shak- 
spere’s ancestry ; but if Mr. Yeatman prints 
his guesses, he ought not to object to their 


being tested. 
H. P. SroxKeEs. 








THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY OF OLD BUDA. 
London: Nov. 4, 1895. 

Mr. Rashdall, when writing chap. x. of his 
recently published work on the Medieval 
Universities of Europe, was evidently not 
aware of the fact that the bull of John XXIII. 
for the extension of the privileges of the 
University of Old Buda had been discovered a 
few years ago by Bishop Fraknéi in the 
Lateran Library, and that its full text was 
published in the Hungarian Térténelmi Tér of 
Budapest in 1892 (pp. 398-401), a copy of 
which is in the British Museum. The bull is 
dated ‘Bononie Kalendas Augusti anno 
primo,” and was consequently issued on 
August 1, 1410. It is clear on the point that 
the University was not founded de novo in this 
year. 

Mr. Rashdall, moreover, following the 
example of Denifle, wrongly assigns the bull 
to the year 1411, and is consequently obliged 
to invent a theory to the effect that “the 
project” of ‘‘founding a university in that 
country” — i.e, Hungary—was in 1410 
“looked upon as not having been fully carried 
out ; and [consequently] in the following year 
& new foundation-bull was issued,”’ the only 
trace of which known to our author to exist is 
the entry in Garampi’s Catalogue. 

The object of extending the privileges of the 
university then already existing at Old Buda, 
as fully set forth in the bull, was to create 
there a ‘‘studium generale, in qualibet licita 
facultate,” in order to transform the school 
into a centre of learning 
“non solum ad [usum] ipsorum regni ({ Hungariae | 
et oppidi vote pas ac eee eeatiens 
regionum incolarum, sed etiam aliorum, qui 


propterea de universis mundi partibus ad predictum 
oppidum vonflaunt.” 


The bull with this object in view ordains that 
there should be = “‘studium generale . ° 
tam in sacrae theologiae ac juris canonici et 
civilis, necnon medicinae et artium quam 
qualibet licita facultate,” and that all professors, 
readers, and scholars of the said university 
should enjoy all privileges, liberties, immunities, 
exemptions, and indulgences that have ever 
been granted by the Apostolic See, the Roman 
Empire, or anyone else to the universities of 
Paris, Bologna, Oxford, and Cologne—and so 
forth. The volume containing the foundation- 
bull for the university issued by Boniface IX. 
in 1395 has not yet been discovered. 
Lewis L. Krorr. 








SHOULD “‘ VARIO” OR ‘* VARRO”’ BE READ IN 
** PURGATORIO ” XXII, 98 ? 


Heavitree, Exeter: Oct. 13, 1895. 

The question whether the usual reading of 
‘*Varro” in the above passage should be re- 
placed by “Vario” has, for the most part, 
been decided in the negative, in consequence 
of the scarcity of MS. support for Vario. I 
venture to think, however, that there are 
certain special considerations which make this 
one of those cases in which the consensus of 
the MSS. should be set aside. If we assume 
the genuineness of the reading ‘‘ Vario,” the 
general substitution for it of ‘‘ Varro” in the 
MSS. can be readily accounted for; while the 
converse is not the case, for ‘‘ Varro” is dis- 
tinctly the easier reading. The reputation of 
M. Terentius Varro as the most learned of the 
Romans (in addition to the fact of his being, 
through St. Augustine, a very familiar name in 
the Middle Ages) makes him a much more 
conspicuous personage than L. Varius Rufus, 
and as such prima facie more worthy of com- 
_memoration in the Divina Comedia. I suppose 
| that for one copyist who knew the name of 
| Varius there would be twenty who did not, 
and who would therefore suppose the word 
Vario to be a mistake, to be corrected to 
Varro. Among the medieval commentators 
Benvenuto da Imola alone, so far as I know, 
pronounces in favour of Varius being the 
erson referred to, as against Varro; but, as 
- observes that Dante may be understood to 
be referring to both, I conjecture that he must 
have read ‘‘ Varo,” and considered this to be 
an ingenious compromise on Dante’s part 
between the rival claims of Vario and Varro. 

But, apart from the question as to the 
authority of the MSS. on the point, there are, I 
submit, good grounds for thinking that Dante 
would write ‘“‘ Vario” here, and not “ Varro.”’ 
In the e before us Statius asks Virgil 
about the position in the world of the dead of 
the poets Terence, Caecilius, Plautus, and 
Varius (or Varro). Turning to the Ars Poetica 
of Horace (ll. 53-55), we find Caecilius, 
Plautus, Virgil, and Varius named together (c/. 
Horace, Epist. II., i. 58-59). Now this is 
surely very significant ; for we have undoubted 
evidence of Dante’s familiarity with the Ars 
Poetica, though not such evidence of his 
familiarity with Horace’s other works. It 
may be urged, with Scartazzini, that it is a 
mere conjecture that Dante had this passage 
of Horace in his mind when writing the 
words in question. In reply to this it may 
fairly be asked, How comes it, if Dante was not 
thinking of the passage in the Ars Poetica, 
that he names Caecilius? This poet is nowhere 
else mentioned or alluded to by Dante, nor is 
there any reason that I can see for believing 
that Dante either had any special interest in 
him or supposed that Statius had. 

With regard to Varius, there is a special 
appropriateness in the appearance of his name 
here. He was an intimate friend of Virgi 
and, according to Donatus, one of Virgil’s 
literary executors; and it is quitein keeping 








with the exquisite courtesy of Statius’ be- 
haviour toward Virgil in the famous episode of 
the Purgatorio, where the passage now under 
review occurs, that he should unite with the 
eminent names of Terence and Plautus the 
name of one whom Virgil had held in such 
high regard. This consideration would lead 
one to suppose that Dante had the passage in 
the Ars Poetica in his mind rather than that in 
the pistles (above cited), where the name of 
Varius does not appear, though that of 
Caecilius does. 

Again, reading “ Vario,” all the names will 
appear in Italian form; whereas, reading 
“Varro,” his alone will appear in Latin, a 
circumstance not, perhaps, entirely to be 
passed over. 


A. G. Ferrers Howe t. 








A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
Trinity College, Doblin: Nov. 2, 1895. 

The July number of the Quwarter/y Review, 
which I have just now seen, supplies us with a 
delightful ‘‘ Curiosity of Literature” (p. 170). 
Speaking of ‘“‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
the writer informs us that “the French 
equivalent of our Notes and Queries, called 
L’ Intermédiare, quotes a French ode on the 
death of the Comte de Beaumanoir, killed in 
1749 at the battle of Pondicherry, so very 
closely akin to the poem attributed to Wolfe, 
that it is evident one piece of verse is a trans- 
lation of the other.” The last words are 
happily cautious—that one piece is a transla- 
tion of the other is certain, the French being the 
work of the Rev. Francis Mahony, commonly 
known as Father Prout (see his /eliques, 
Bohn’s ed., p. 312). What a charming sense 
of humour the French writer in L’/nt+rmédiare 
must have to take Father Prout au yrani/ 
sérieux ! No doubt he also believes that 
Moore’s ‘“‘ Norah Creina” is translated from 
‘“‘an old Latin song of my [ Prout’s] own which 
I made when a boy” (ibid, pp. 149, 150), and 
that ‘‘Go where glory waits thee” is from the 
French of Francoise de Foix, ‘‘ written before 
the battle of Pavia” (p. 147). The same 
volume gives us (p. 156) a Greek ode on 
whiskey, *‘composed about the sixteenth 
Olympiad, according to the chronology of 
Archbishop Usher,” “splendidly and most 
literally rendered into English Anacreontic 
verse”’ by Moore as ‘‘ Wreathe the Bowl.” 

T. K. Abport. 





THE ANTI-CHRIST SAGA, 
Oxford : Nov. 2, 1885 

I can answer Mr. Simcox's query very easily. 
I ought to have rendered ‘‘ and the kingdom is 
thirty-fold, as also the garden sixty-fold, and 
the heavens hundred-fold.” And if I had had 
a lexicon by me, and looked out my word, I 
should not have mistranslated it. The correct 
sense did suggest itself to me, but seemed to 
be nonsense. And so it is as it stands. But, 
as Mr. Simcox will see, the Armenian original 
has been abridged and compressed—to the 
extent of being unintelligible—from a longer 
document, which must have contained the same 
tradition which Irenaeus inherited from the 
Elders. This connexion, which I am grateful 
to Mr. Simcox for pointing out to me, seems 
to give this Armenian form of the legend an 
importance quite unsuspected by me, and 
encourages me to take in hand and translate 
the old Armenian version of Methodius ‘‘ About 
the Last Things,” as also a longer form of the 

redictions here assigned to the «lying St. 

erses, which is to be found in the work of 
Mesrop the Elder (A.D. 967). 

I have no doubt Mr. Simcox is right in dating 
the Saga immediately after the victories of 
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Heraclius. But the Life of Nerses in which it 
occurs cannot have been compiled much before 
the MSS. were written from which it is edited. 
For on p. 90 of the Armenian printed text, 
almost at the beginning of the saint’s vatic:na- 
tions, comes this passage : 

‘And Jerusalem shall no longer remain under 
the control of the Greeks, but the Ishmaelites 
shall rule over it, and shall oppress the Greeks in 
the times of the approach of the Aryan race. 
And then the race of the Romans who are called 
Franks shall take Jerusalem, and take away the 
oppression of the Greeks.” 

F. C. ConyBEARE. 








THE CASSITERIDES. 
London : Nov. 2, 1895. 

The replies to my letter show me that I did 
not make my position clear enough before. I 
am not denying the existence of the Cassiter- 
ides. My contention is, that they were places 
on the mainland in the north-west corner of 
Spain, and not a group of islands off that 
coast. 

Herodotos, I think, does question the exist- 
ence of those islands. His words are oire 
vioous olda Kaoorrepidas eovoas. If he only 
meant that he “could give no information 
about them,” as M. Reinach says, or ‘‘ knew 
nothing certain about them,”’ as Mr. Ridgeway 
says, the word éodgas would be meaningless. 
In fact, the sentence would have to be con- 
structed in a different way. 

M. Reinach seems to argue that the Cassi- 
terides were islands because Publius Crassus 
went to them by sea. According to Strabo, 
iii. v. 11, people used generally to make the 
voyage from Cadiz; but whether Crassus 
sailed from there or from a seaport in the 
west of France, when he was in that region, 
there is nothing in the fact to show that his 
destination was an island. It would be as 
reasonable to say that Carthage must have been 
an island because people went there by sea 
from Alexandria. 

Prof Ridgeway says that he follows Mr. Elton 
in identifying the Cassiterides with certain 
islands off the coast of Northern Spain. Mr. 
Elton, however (Origins of English History. p. 
18), identifies them with the islands near Vigo 
on the west coast of Spain. His supposition 
is, that the ancients mistook the west coast for 
the north coast ; but this is scarcely probable. 
At all events, the fact remains that there are 
not any islands off the north-west corner of 
Spain, which seems to be the point intended 
by Strabo, Mela, and Ptolemy. 

Crcrt Torr. 


Montrose : Nov. 6, 1895. 
If Mr, Ridgeway can refer to the Compte Rendu 
of the Congrés International d’Archéologie 
Préhistorique, held at Stockholm in 1874, 
under the presidency of the King, he will find 
a very able and interesting paper by M. Hans 
Hildebrand, ‘‘Sur la Situation des Cassité- 
rides.” He will there see that he was not the 
first to point out the distinction ‘‘drawn by 
Strabo and Diodorus between the tin trade 
with Britain and that with the Cassiterides.” 
The quotations given from Pomponious Mela, 
Pliny, and Denys Periegetes, all confirm Mr. 
Elton's opinion. The Cassiterides were not the 

Scilly Isles. JOHN WOODWARD. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Busp vy, Nov. 10,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ What Man 
can obtain from the Land,” by Prince Kropotkin. 
7 p.m. Bthical: * Milton andthe Minor Poem,” by 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 
Monvay, Nov. 11,8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘The Lower 
Mxtremity,” I.. by Prof. William Anderson. 
Jo Library Association: “‘The Bibliography of 
Periodical Literature,” by Mr. Frank Campbell. 
8.30 p.m. : “ Progress of the Jackson- 
worth »” by Mr. A. Montefiore. 





Turspay, Nov. 12,4 p.m. Asiatic: ‘‘Chao-J 
of Mediaeval 


8 Colonial 3 
British Trade in Africa,” by Capt. F. D. a 
8.30 p.m. aatadiatek: +~ and 
Habe of the Natives bordering the Bondi Country,” by 
Wapxespay, Nov. 18, 4 pm Egypt Exploration Fund: 
8.15 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “The Historical Im- 
of the Cymric Tribal System,” by Dr. Seebohm. 


portance 

a ag Fg i a aes: “The Lower 
“se : Mathematical : Annual General Meeting ; 
“ The Stabilitv and Instability of Certain Fluid Mo*ions, 
Che seine by 

Vorticities,” by Lord Rayleigh ; ‘“ Matrices,”’ by Mr. J. 
Brill; “Determination of the Volumes of Certain 
creme Tetrahedra without Employment of the 

of Limits.” by Prof. Hill; ** Some 


braical 
orems connected with the Theory of ¥ 
Prot. Forsyth: “* Carta: General Seren,” by ae ¥, 
Seem, on Rey ee ae ive 
Theory of Partitions, ‘resident ; Repre- 
ae a Conic by = Lineer by Mr. J. 
Griffiths ; ‘‘ The 
of Squares,” by Prof. G. 


Equation,” 
of a NW 
thews; and “ Theories of 





B. Ma‘ ; 
Acti t.”? by Mr. A. B. Basset. 
Fripay, Nov. 15, $3 to nm. Viking Pr tub : “Edda,” by Mr. 
Eirikr Magnusson. 
SCIENCE. 


Lectures and Essays by Henry Nettleship. 
Second Series, edited by F. Haverfield, 
with Portrait and Memoir. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Haverrrerp has undertaken a wel- 
come as well as a pious duty in collecting 
these eleven lectures and essays by the late 
Prof. Nettleship. Only one of them is 
printed for the first time—a lecture on 
Madvig ; but the others were either con- 
tributed to various journals or published 
separately, sometimes in not very convenient 
form for preservation and reference ; and it 
is a great advantage to be able to place 
them on one’s book-shelves side by side 
with the earlier volume. Taken together, 
they give a fair, though of course an in- 
complete, impression of the work of the 
admirable scholar who was so prematurely 
taken from us. Some show the laborious 
patience in exploring unfamiliar and often 
unattractive fields which was characteristic 
of the late Corpus Professor: others the 
breadth of view and power of wide gene- 
ralisation which was not less conspicuous in 
him. No words could be more exactly 
descriptive than those which we find in the 
memoir : 

‘‘He wished to be sure of every detail, and 
shirked no toil, however dry and irksome, that 
would exhaust all that had been said or written 
on any particular subject; thus making others 
feel the dignity belonging to the specialist, and 
the beauty of doing work thoroughly. But he 
never allowed himself to be absorbed in dry 
technicalities. His lexicographical studies were 
all means to an end, and made subservient to 
higher aims and objects as throwing light on 
history and literature.” 

He cherished at one time the hope of 
writing a history of the Latin language; 
at another he drew up a scheme for a a 
jected history of Latin literature. It is 
hard to say which loss is the more to be 
regretted by students and fellow-workers. 
But perhaps the latter is the more irrepar- 
able; for, while the place of the former is 
to some extent filled by Mr. Lindsay’s im- 
portant treatise, there is nothing in English 
comparable to what Prof. Nettloship would 
have given us on the Latin writers. As it 
is, the materials which he collected with 


of | 10. anyone who may have the co 


so much diligence, and handled with such 
soundness of Judgment, will be indispensable 
y urage to 
poet the task which he was not spared to 
finish. 

Two or three of the lectures now repub. 
lished will give a new conception of the 
range of his powers to any who may have 
regarded him solely as one of the most 
accurate of scholars. It is easy to understand 
how many of his friends regretted that he 
had not chosen philosophy rather than 
classics for his object in life. Had he done 
80, it can hardly be doubted that he would 
have proved not less luminous and sugges. 
tive as a teacher than the brother whose 
loss was so terrible a blow to him person. 
ally and so immeasurable a loss to his 
University. 

The memoir which Mrs. Nettleship has 
prefixed is written with the greatest delicacy 
and justness. It tells all that the public 
has a right to know of the personal life of 
one whose influence is imperfectly repre. 
sented by his published work, admirable as 
that is in so many ways; and it gives a 
vivid conception of the many-sided activities 
and interests of a scholar who with all the 
merits of a specialist had so few of his 
limitations. 

It is pleasant to be reminded by the very 
complete bibliography appended to this 
volume how many of his reviews, always 
courteous and always instructive, extending 
over a period of more than twenty years, 
were contributed to the Acapemy. It is 
still more pleasant to think, as one reviews 
the abundant outcome of thirty years of 
incessant literary activity, that one cannot 
recall a line that the friends most jealous of 
his reputation could wish unwritten. 

A. 8. Witkus. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the first meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, to be held at the University 
of London, Burlington-gardens, on Monday 
next, at 8.30 p.m., the president (Mr. Clements 
R. Markham) will deliver a brief introductory 
address, and Mr. Arthur Montefiore will report 
on “ The Progress of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Arctic Expedition.” 

Art the first meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, to be held at 3, Hanover-square, on 
Tuesday next, at 8.30 p.m., a paper will be 
read by the Rev. Godfrey Dale on ‘ The 
Customs and Habits of the Natives inhabiting 
the Bondi Country.” Among future com- 
munications promised are: ‘‘A Preliminary 
Notice of the Luchuan Language,” by Prof. 
B. Hall Chamberlain; ‘‘ Notes on Natives of 
New Guinea,” by Mr. James Chalmers ; and 
“‘ Rock and Sepulchral Chambers in Malabar,” 
by Mr. F. Fawcett. 


Ar the first meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, to be held on Tuesday next, 
the president (Sir Benjamin Baker) will deliver 
an address, and will afterwards present the 
medals, premiums, and prizes awarded at the 
close of last session. In the following week 4 

per will be read by Mr. J. H. Greathead on 
*« The City and South London Railway : Sub- 
oe Tunnelling by Shield and Compressed 

ir.” 

THE fund at the Royal Institution for the 
promotion of experimental research at low 





temperatures has received a legacy of £300 
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the late John Bell Sedgwick, and s, dona- 
a of £50 from Sir Frederick Abel. 


Messrs. Suckitine & GALLOWAY will pub- 
lish about the middle of this month a k 
on North American Shore Birds, by Prof. 
Daniel Giraud Elliot, a former president of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, who is now 
curator of zoology in the Field Columbian 
Museum at Chicago. It gives» history of the 
snipes, sand-pipers, plovers and their allies, 
which inhabit the beaches of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, the banks of the inland lakes 
and rivers, and the marshes of the prairies, &c. 
It is illustrated with seventy-four full- 
plates, drawn from life by Mr. Edwin Shep- 

ard. There will be a ial quarto edition, 
on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies. 

Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. will issue next 
week a new edition (being the twenty-third) of 
Half-Hours with the Stars: a Guide to the 
Heavens all the Year round, by the late Richard 
Proctor. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Cambridge University Press has now 
undertaken the larger edition of the Septuagint, 
for which the recently completed manual 
edition, prepared by Dr. Swete, was meant to 
be preparatory. It is intended to reproduce 
the text printed in the manual edition, with as 
full a critical apparatus as can be contained in 
a work of reasonable size. The readings of all 
extant Greek uncial MSS. and fragments will 
be given, together with those of a certain 
number of cursives, selected after careful in- 
vestigation with the view of representing the 
different types of text. The evidence of the 
Old Latin, Egyptian, Syro-Hexaplar, and 
Armenian Versions, and of the quotations in 
Philo, Josephus, and the more important 
Christian Fathers, will be included. Fresh 
collations will be made wherever necessary to 
secure accuracy. The editorship of the work 
has been entrusted to the Rev. A. E. Brooke, 
fellow of King’s, and Mr. N. McLean, fellow 
of Christ’s, and many other scholars have 
promised help. Itis hoped that the Octateuch, 
which will form the first volume, may be issued 
in about five years. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NoRGATE will shortly 
publish a book by Mr. Herbert Baynes, 


‘ entitled The /dea of God and the Moral Sense 


in the Light of Language, being a study in 
comparative theology and comparative ethics 
from a philological standpoint. 

Part VI. of Archaeologia Oxoniensis, to be 
— * oo of this week by Mr. 

enry Frowde, will contain a paper arguing 
that the writing on bamboo tablets in Rejang, 
@ district of Sumatra, retains in almost an 
unaltered state characters of a pure Phoenician 
type, a from about 400 B.c. The paper 
is illustrated with plates. 

At the first meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to be held at 22, Albemarle-street on 
Tuesday next, at 4 p.m., the secretary (Prof. 
T. W. Rhys Davids) will read a paper by Prof. 
F, Hirth, entitled ‘‘Chao-Ju-kua: a New 
Source of Medieval Geography.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oameripcr Puroroaricat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
October 24.) 
Dr. Posroars, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Skeat read a paper on the origin of the name of 
the letter y and the spelling of the verbs “‘ build” 
and “bruise.” The t names of the letters 
of the alphabet are of French <> and date 
from about a.p. 1200. The origin of the name wy 
for the letter y has not hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained. We know, however, that it was called 
wi in Anglo-French ; this ap from a note in 
the Cotton MS., named Titus D. 18, written about 


a.D. 1210. Itis therefore worth while to inquire 
how the scribe of that MS. expresses the sound of 
the A.S. y, which, when long, was pronounced 
like # in the German word griin. We find that he 
usually expresses this sound by «; but in at least 
seven instances he expresses it by writing ui, 
which is much more y distinctive: in fact, the 
symbol «~ was inadequate, as it frequently also 
denoted both the short «in ‘full’ and the long «in 
‘fil’? (modern E. ‘‘foul’’). Since in those days the 
vowel ~ was not pronounced (as now) like the ew 
in ‘‘ few,’’ but like the oo in “‘cool,’”’ it follows 
that the symbol «i must have been called oo-i, or in 
rapid speech wi (formerly sounded as we, but now 
sounded as wy). That is, the name wy denoted 
wi, &@ symbol used in Southern English of the 
thirteenth century to represent the sound of the 
Old English y. If we reverse wi, and write ix, 
which (pronounced quickly) gives the sound of the 
ew in ‘‘few,’”? we get the present name of the 
letter v; and it is well known that the modern 
sound of win “‘cure’’ arose from the Old French 
u, Which was pronounced very like the Anglo- 
Saxon y. That is, w-i (= wy) gives the name of 
the Old English y, and i-« (= eu) gives the name 
of the Old French sound which resembled it. It 
follows that the true v, as heard in “ ruby,”’ has 
no name at all in modern ; it ought to be 
called oo. This result is fairly proved by the fact 
that two verbs with the odie ui (for A.8. y) 
still survive in modern English. These are 
“build” from A.S. dyldan, and “ bruise’? from 
A.S. brisan. These are the more 
in from the fact that they have never been 
either understood or explained till now.—Mr. 
Adam tried to show that 77 Og in the opening 
of the Repudlic and in 328 a refers not to Bendis, 
but to Athena. In support of this he argued 
(1) that 4 @eés, when no other goddess is specifically 
named, always meant Athena to an Athenian ; (2) 
that the goddess must be the same as the dess 
in Tim. 21 a and 26 2, where Athena is meant ; (3) 
that it is more artistically appropriate, and there- 
fore more probable a priori, that an Athenian’s 
ideal city should begin from Athena rather than 
from a barbarian goddess. Plato nowhere names 
dess Bendis, but only the festival Bendideia. 
In the Zimaeus Plato implies that the Bendideia 
immediately preceded the Panathenaea. In 333 
B.c., according to C.J. 4. 157, it did not. Mr. 
Adam conjectured that on the first public celebra- 
tion of the Bendideia (probably in 410 8 c.) it was 
treated as a prelude to the Panathenaea, and put 
under the official patronage of Athena. Between 
410 and 333 Bendis may have received an indepen- 
dent festival, celebrated not in Hecatombaeon 
(the month of the Panathenaea), but in Thargelion. 
The sweat of Thrasymachus (350 p) was more 
—— a — month ot Hecatombaeon than 

hargelion. For rg [éyou rod Avd0d mpoydvy in 
1. 359 p. Mr. Adam pro to read a Toyp>, 
T¢ T'byou tod Avdod xpoyévy, arguing that there was 
no real reason for identifying the Gyges of ‘‘ Gyges’ 
ring’’ with Herodotus’ Gyges (Hdt. 1. 8-13). 
For dv mepieAduevoy exBijva in 359 £. he suggested 
mepieAguevoy éxBijva, rejecting (with Paris A) 
&xev.—A member of the society pointed out that 
the last suggestion had already made, and 
po fact printed in the smaller Ziirich edition of 


Oxrorp Paroteaicat Socrery. 


Ar a meeting held in Orielon Nov. 1 the Provost 
of Oriel was elected president, Mr. Haverfield 
secretary, Prof. Pelham and Prof. Rhys vice-presi- 
dents. The Provost read a note on Euclid’s Sectio 
Canonis, pointing out that the last two propositions 
of the treatise dealt only with the diatonic genus, 
whereas the others, especially xvii. and xviii., 
referred exclusively to the enharmonic: hence he 
inferred that the two concluding propositions were 
certainly later, and probably very much later, than 
the rest of the work.—Mr. J. L. Myres (Ch. Ch.) 
discussed ‘‘The Maps used by Herodotus.”” The 
geographical digressions in Herodotus, he said, 
were intended to supply the place of maps, and 
were capable of being re-interpreted into pictorial 
form. wwe were intentionally dia- 

tic, skeleton outlines in which proportion 





gramma' 

was indicated : (1) by strings of names which would 
| run right across a map, and (2) by a general 
| ation me pe pe exist the distri- 
bution of and water north and south of a 
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natural equator. Herodotus apparently used two 
maps : (1) an Ionian chart of the Mediterra- 


nean and Euxine, of which the principal meridian 
lies through the mouths of the Danube and Nile, 
Sinope and the Cilician Gates, while the ‘‘ equator’’ 
is the royal road which runs east from Miletus ; 
(2) a chart intended as map of the Persian Empire. 
—Oonsiderable discussion followed the reading of 
this paper. . 
Anato-Rvusstan Literary Socretry,—(Jmperial 
Institute, Tuesday, November 5.) 


- i. inion on in the og ee E. A. 
rayley H tts read a on “‘ Turgueniev’s 
Place A Literature.’’ ie aouke how Tur- 
gueniev had for the moment been dwarfed by 
Tolstoy, the lecturer thought that, when time had 
softened the acerbity of contemporary polemics, 
Turgueniev would regain his place. Turgueniev’s 
great merit was his attitude towards the peasantry, 
whom he was the first to treat seriously ; his second 
great merit was his attitude towards nature, which 
with him was never a setting to his characters, 
buta solemn fact. This the lecturer illustrated by 
giving a translation of Turgueniev’s description of 
a pine forest. His style was pure and forcible, 
without superfluity of epithets. He was never 
didactic. He treated all controversial questions 
from the point of view of an artist, and this did 
not satisfy turbulent disputants. Nevertheless ho 
had a mission ; it was an injunction to be true to 
oneself and sincere. He hated shams and vul- 
garity. His women were charming, the good ones 
lovable; and his characters met the fate that seemed 
to fitthem. He never treated his creations harshly, 
was never vindictive towards them. Understanding 
everything, he pardoned everything. He helped to 
abolish serfdom and to introduce a healthy pa- 
triotism, but he had nosympathy with dreamers or 
fanatics. In international literature he succeeded 
Balzac, but excelled him. His true place was side 
by side with Goethe and Scott.—The Russian 
Bishop of Alaska made a Russian speech com- 
mending the noble objects of the society, and 
hoping that all Churches would follow their example 
and promote an ecclesiastical union.—Sir D. M. 
Wallace spoke in affectionate terms of Turgueniev, 
whom he had known personally. The late Mr. 
Ralston deserves the credit of having first intro- 
duced Turgueniev to the English public. 


FINE ART. 


TWO BOOKS ON OLD TESTAMENT 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Bible and the Monuments. By W. St. Chad 
Boscawen. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) Mr. 
Boscawen’s new book is very attractive. It is 
needless to say that the type and paper are 
excellent, that the author’s arrangement of his 
material is lucid, and that his style is full of 
charm. The photographs which illustrate the 
book are beautiful as works of art, and equally 
valuable on account of the clearness and fidelity 
with which the monuments of the past are 
reproduced in them. Moreover, Mr. Boscawen 
has got together a large mass of most interest- 
ing matter; his knowledge of the Assyrian 
inscriptions is unquestioned, and his sugges- 
tions are ingenious and happy. But his work 
is marred by two serious faults. He constantly 
quotes without acknowledgment, so that it 
is difficult to distinguish between what belongs 
to himself and what belongs to others, or 
between what is the latest view of science and 
what is now old and perhaps antiquated ; and 
he seems seldom to have corrected his proofs. 
His pages are full of misprints, usually in 
the proper names and foreign words which he 
quotes. There are also other signs of in- 
accuracy due to carelessness: as where, for 
instance, he transforms the Assyrian makhirv 
into makiru, and then compares it with a 
Hebrew word which is written with kuph and 
not with kheth. The book consists of six 
chapters, the first being introductory, the next 
four minutely comparing the Biblical accounts 
of the Creation, the Fall, the antediluvian 
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patriarchs, and the Deluge, with what 
we have learned from the monuments of 
the ancient oriental world, and the sixth 
dealing with ‘‘ the grave and the future state.” 
The work will be extremely interesting to the 
student of the Old Testament, and it will give 
him an opportunity of determining for himself 
how far the views of modern criticism in regard 
to the age and character of the book of Genesis 
are justified. The detailed comparison made 
by Mr. Boscawen between the Biblical and the 
Chaldean accounts of the Deluge is very in- 
structive ; and the common sense inference from 
it would be that, if the critics are right in dis- 
tinguishing an Elohistic and a Jehovistic 
narrative in the Biblical text, the two narratives 
must have been compiled at least a thousand 
years before the traditional birth of Moses. 
Naturally, a good deal of use is made of the 
evidence derived from the tablets of Tel el- 
Amarna. In his preface Mr. Boscawen explains 
his point of view, and indicates the attitude to- 
wards the Higher Criticism and its results 
which recent discoveries in the Kast are forcing 
the archaeologist to adopt. All this is exceed- 
ingly well written; indeed, the points raised 
have never been better stated. 


A Primer of Hebrew Antiquities. By Owen 
©. Whitehouse. (Religious Tract Society.) 
The committee of the Religious Tract Society 
was inspired by a happy idea when it deter- 
mined to start a series of ‘‘ Present-day 
Primers.”’ The little volume of Prof. White- 
house compresses into a small and handy space 
» large amount of valuable and well-arranged 
facts. His name is a guarantee of good and 
sound work, and the usefulness of the book is 
increased by carefully chosen illustrations. 
Those who want to know something about the 
culture and civilisation of the ancient Hebrews 
cannot do better than get it 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
Cambridge: Nov. 4, 1895. 
The statement in the last number of the 
AcADEMY that ‘‘Oxford has hitherto stood 
alone (of English universities) in granting £100 
per annum to the British School” is not 
correct. Though Cambridge University has 
not hitherto made any grants, Gonville and 
Caius College, by extending for three years 
the fellowship of the late director, Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, on condition that his services should 
be at the disposal of the school for that period, 
has contributed £750 towards the school, a sum 
fully equal to that contributed by Oxford 
University. WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


EGY PTOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

Tuk ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
Kgypt Exploration Fund will be held on 
Thursday next, at 4 p.m, in the hall of the 
Zoological Society, 3, Hanover-square, with 
Sir John Fowler (president) in the chair. 
Besides the reports of the treasurer and secre- 
tary, the business includes the distribution of 
antiquities discovered during last season’s 
excavations. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
special decree will be proposed, conveying the 
thanks of the University to Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, and 
Mr. Jesse Haworth, for their donation to the 
Ashmolean Museum of a representative collec- 
tion of objects from the very fruitful excava- 
tions made by Prof. Petrie at Nagada on the 
Upper Nile. These relics belong to a hitherto 
unknown race that held Upper Egypt between 
the VIth and XIth Dynasties, and illustrate, 
down to the minutest details, a wholly new 
form of culture, probably Libyan, wholly 














independent of the Egyptian and going back 
earlier than 3000 B.c. It may be mentioned 
that the flint implements found in these 
deposits, the finest of which have been sent to 
the Ashmolean, are more exquisitely fashioned 
than any yet known. The collection as a 
whole has great importance in its bearing on 
the earliest culture of the East Mediterranean 
countries, 

Mr. BERNARD GRENFELL, fellow of Queen’s, 
Oxford, will go out to Egypt shortly, in com- 
pany with Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in order to con- 
tinue his study of Greek papyri on the spot. 
We believe that the new Craven fellow, Mr. 
A. 8. Hunt (also of Queen’s), intends to devote 
himself to the same line of research. 


Miss Broprick, Ph.D., will commerce next 
Thursday, at 11.30 a.m., a course of three 
lectures in the British Museum on ‘“ Ancient 
Egypt,” dealing with domestic life, the position 
of women, literature, and religious thought. 
Tickets may be obtained from Miss Anderson 
Morton, 64, Hamilton-terrace, N.W. 


Cox. Justin C. Ross, late Inspector- General 

of Irrigation in Egypt, writes from Bourne- 
mouth : 
‘* I wish to call attention to a curious linguistic 
degradation noticed by me in the speech of the 
peasantry of Hid Musa-S6l. The Hod (basin) 
is situated on the right bank of the Nile, oppo- 
site Wastah, the well-known junction to the 
Fayum. The Héd is concealed bebind sand- 
hills, and the best way of getting to it is to go 
down the river about five kilometres from 
Wastah. I visited the basin in February, 1889, 
and questioned many individual peasants about 
the Sharaqi failure. I found in many cases 
that the words Barsim, Gadim, were pro- 
nounced Barsi, Gadi, the m being omitted. It 
would be an interesting inquiry to find out how 
far this elision of mis current. The Hé1 is very 
isolated, and there may be «# survival of an old 
Coptic pronunciation. I had not the oppor- 
tunity of investigating this matter, and beg 
you will kindly publish this letter to attract 
the attention of linguists, more especially those 
who own dahabiyahs on the Nile.” 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Messrs. CassEeLL & Co. will publish next 
week their new fine art work entitled Annals of 
Westminster Abbey, by E. T. Bradley (Mrs. 
Murray Smith), with an introduction by her 
father, Dean Bradley. The book, which has 
been in preparation for several years, will 
contain an etching by Mr. Francis Walker, and 
nearly two hundred illustrations by Mr. W. 
Hatherell and Mr. H. M. Paget. The head 
and tail pieces, representing interesting spots 
in the Abbey, have been executed by Mr. 
Tidmarsh and Miss Evelyn Lucas, initial 
letters have been designed by Mr. T. Morris, 
and Mr. A. Turbayne has prepared a special 
emblematical design for the cover. The text 
will be set in new type, the initials being 
printed in red and black. 

THE exhibitions to open on Monday next 
include that of the New English Art Club, at 
the Dudley Gallery—which was erroneously 
antedated last week ; and a collection of draw- 
ings by Mr. Herbert Marshall, entitled ‘‘ Lon- 
don : its Streets and River,” at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street. 


Mr. W. T. TuiseLToN-DYER has placed a 
room in the North Gallery at the disposal of 
M. and Mme. de L’Aubiniére, for an exhibi- 
tion of some of the pictures which they have 
been painting during the last two years of the 
lake in Kew Gardens. 

Tne American Ambassador (Mr. T. F. 
Bayard) will one day next week formally open 
the annual fine art exhibition in the Albert 





—_ 


Institute at Dundee, with which is associated 
this year the exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Water-Colour Society. 

THE Crondale hoard of Saxon and Mero- 
vingian gold coins, recently mentioned in the 
ACADEMY, has been bought at auction by 
Messrs. Rollin & Feuardent for £495. 


M. Hféron DE VILLEFOSsE has been chosen 
to deliver the usual address at the annual 
public meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, which will be held on Friday next. 


THE subscription list to the memorial of the 
late Prof. R. 8. Poole will close on December 5. 
Those who still wish to subscribe should send 
in their subscriptions before that date to the 
hon. sec., Maurice Hewlett, Esq., 2 Raymond- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn. The memorial, which 
will take the form of a life-size bronze medal- 
lion in high relief, has been entrusted to Mr. 
George Frampton, A.R.A., and will, when 
finished, be placed in the British Museum, 
probably in the Medal Room. 





THE STAGE 


“6 TRILBY.” 


“‘Tritpy ’—the version of it prepared by 
an American, for the American stage, and 
more or less modified, very probably, for 
the purposes of Mr. Tree—has been pro- 
duced at length at the Haymarket, with all 
the signs of popular success that have 
attended the progress of the novel which it 
to some extent reproduces. This success— 
popular, of course, rather than critical, as we 
have already almost indicated—would form 
the subject of an interesting study: indeed, 
to discuss the success of Zrilby would be 
for a writer a more fascinating task than 
to discuss TZrilby itself. Of what, he 
might inquire, is that success compounded ? 
A good deal of Bohemianism — the rose- 
coloured Bohemianism that manages to 
gratify the somewhat ignorant curiosity of 
people whom the Bohemianism of the 
realist would inevitably shock—that, of 
course, counts for something in Zrilby’s 
success. Again, while Mr. Du Maurier is a 
thousand times too respectable to venture 
boldly on the territory of the improper, he 
does persistently touch its fringe—and there 
are those whom that charms greatly. Then 
there is the sensational element—the charac- 
ter of Svengali and his extraordinary 
influence: all those feats of hypnotism 
which the most astounding professors of 
the school of Nancy might look upon 
with something b grers to envy. 
Then, as we gladly declare, there is 
the unquestionably healthy sentiment, 
which is not lost sight of in the pic- 
tures of a world whose Bohemianism is 
skilfully modified.  Trilby herself is with- 
out doubt lovable. There is, as one would 
expect to be, an appreciation of very 
naive humour: curiously primitive, in 
some respects, is the life and thought of 
the now noted trio of the novel. Again, 
for the ordinary public, there is the immense 
virtue of prolixity. Thackeray himself, 
whom Mr. Du Maurier must have studied 
so much, never, even in those latest days 
which gave us Lovel and Philip—never, 
even in those latest days, did he rival Mr. 
Du Maurier in diffuseness. Nothing pays 
like diffuseness. The mere size of a novel 
is almost as impressive to the ordinary 
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public as the mere size of a canvas. Leave 
nothing whatever to the imagination or to 
the intelligence of a reader, and you 
humour his indolence, and indolent he—we 
talk of the ordinary reader—will certainly 
be. Again, as a contribution, and an im. 
portant one too, to the success of Zrilby, 
come the author’s illustrations; and they 
are admirable records of characters really 
vividly conceived or faithfully remembered. 
Most stories suffer tremendously by the 
illustrations forced uponthem. A Leighton 
when he illustrates Romoia, a Phiz when he 
illustrates Bleak House or Dombey, a Charles 
Green when he illustrates Zhe Chaplain of 
the Flee¢—such a man, of course, eated 
with the spirit of the author and with the 
environment of the story—such a man is an 
immense service. But the ordinary illus- 
trator, the trained draughtsman of the 
schools, or the slap-dash, sloppy man with 


‘no thought but for his Parisian technique, or 


the elegant and conventional young woman 
who makes pictures one has seen before— 
whose idea of a hero is a tie, a ring, a 
stiffly worn jacket, and a moustache—these 
people do but obscure knowledge ; they do 
but darken counsel. But when an author— 
not so inefficient a draughtsman as was 
Thackeray, alas!—when an author happens 
to be a finely capable, even if somewhat 
mannered, draughtsman, or (to put the true 
case, perhaps) when a finely capable 
draughtsman, and a draughtsman in vogue, 
happens to be, for the nonce, an author, 
then the result of his illustrations may be 
to bring home to folk easily, even more 
easily than his written chapters will do, the 
characters and scenes of the tale; and all 
that makes for popularity. And these 
things together, with the engagingness of a 
familiar style, and, as has been said before, 
real vividness and truth to certain types of 
character, and the presence of some feeling 
which, if it is not subtle, is at least un- 
affected—these things account, it may be 
held, for the popularity of Zrilby—account 
for it, at least, in great measure, though, of 
course, pd pew of the public, its 
quite inexplicable and temporary caprices, 
have thewlep to be remembered. . 

‘The great success of Zrilby as a novel 
with the large public ensures for it in any 
case some measure of success upon the 
stage. But to dramatise a story is, of 
necessity, to alter it: itis to suppress much, 
to heighten this, to minimise that, thus to 
disturb the balance of parts; and accord- 
ingly the Zrilby of the humorous draughts- 
man is not to be judged by the adroit 
version which the Haymarket presents. 
Trilby herself is less important at the 
theatre than in the volume; Little Billee 
and the other worthy people are also less 

oportant; Svengali, on the other hand, 
wi = ae his ——— his 
magnetic or hypnotic power, looms larger 
than in the Lara} am This a 
natural and inevitable—would have been 
so even if there had not been Mr. Tree to 
act the part excellently and to look it 
marvellously. And for Mr. Tree the im- 
Personation of this great ‘‘ character-part ” 
18 assuredly the realisation of a long- 
expected triumph. For such a part as this 
was Mr. Tree born: it is one indeed, and 
perhaps the most telling, of a whole group 





of character-parts that he plays excellently. 
The character of Trilby, shorn of much that 
the novel contained, of many opportunities 
the novel offered, falls to the lot of a but 
little-known young lady, Miss Dorothea 
Baird, who has been in the country with 
Mr. Ben Greet, one hears. A dramatist of 
eminence said once, in my hearing, that he 
would rather have a part well looked than 
well played. He did not mean, I take it, 
that the “playing” could be altogether 
dispensed with, but that the “looking” was 
the first essential ; and, indeed, it does seem 
true that a part cannot be played at all 
unless it is well looked. There are those, 
however, among the critics who find that 
Miss Baird’s winning and appropriate 
appearance is not adequate compensation 
for what they miss of experience and art in 
her acting. Their attitude, not altogether 
unreasonable as it is, would be more reason- 
able yet if the part of Trilby were altogether 
dramatic. For most people, Miss Baird 
more than suffices—nay, more, for most 
people Miss Baird is something to be grate- 
ful for, by reason, if not yet precisely of her 
acting, then at least of her appearance and 
of a voice so full and rich and fresh. A 
touch of undue caricature, it may be, mars 
a little, but does not really spoil a very 
ingenious, entertaining performance on the 
part of Mr. Charles Allen. The representa- 
tive of Little Billee is deemed scarcely 
adequate. One minor part, which is played 
by an artist limited no doubt of means, but 
admirably delicate and pointed in the things 
in which she succeeds at all, is that which 
affords scope for the talent of Miss Rosina 
Filippi, of whom the London stage has of 
late years seen very little. Miss Filippi 
plays her new character in her accustomed 
mordant and incisive way. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE revivals of old comedy which are 
—— at the Court Theatre will scarcely 
ail to be of interest. ‘‘The Rivals” is the 
first to be given, and the Mrs. Malaprop of 
Mrs. John Wood must be a performance of 
which it is reasonable to hope much. 


Ir is said that the present cast of ‘‘ The 
Shop Girl” at the Gaiety is to be somewhat 
strengthened. From what we saw not many 
nights ago, we must confess it stands in need 
of it. Miss Ellaline Terriss is missed sadly ; 
and perhaps the only thing quite excellent in 
the course of the performance is the marvel- 
lously quaint and precise Japanese dance by 
Miss Katie Seymour and another. 


Mr. WILSON BARRETT’s ‘‘ Sign of the Cross” 
does not lessen in popularity as it travels round 
the provinces. Last week the eminent actor, 
who is so skilful a manager as well, took it to 
Bristol, where, on a certain night, the receipts 
at the chief of Bristol playhouses were larger, 
it is said, than they have ever been before. 
For Mr. Barrett’s energies it is not enough to 
be only acting an arduous part and managing 
an important company—these occupations leave 
him too much leisure—he is bound to write as 
well; so, having made one adaptation of The 
Manxman for his own use, he is reported to 
have made another, with quite different points, 
for the use of Mr. Lewis Waller. This is all 
very well; but the news of it does not quite 
reconcile us to finding Mr. Wilson Barrett still 
out of London. 


Mr. GReEmn’s retirement from the direction 





of the Independent Theatre should not pass 
unnoticed. His responsibilities in the City are 
what is said to have occasioned it. The tribute 
must be paid to him of saying that he is a man 
who has never been afraid to take his own line. 
And though under his management more than 
one dull and morbid thing has been presented 
—though unrelieved grimness rather than the 
charm of laughter or of pathos has been the 
rule in the performances—still Mr. Grein and 
his coadjutors have enlarged the vista of the 
London playgoer, and have given us several 
interesting pieces, which, perhaps, we should 
not have seen under any other auspices. 


MUSIC. 
OPERA. 


Mr. HepMonpr has made a special feature of 
Wagner at Covent Garden, and on October 25 
added ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” to the list of 
that master’s works which he has produced. 
This early opera has only been performed here 
from time to time, and it has not received the 
welcome accorded to the later members of the 
Wagner operatic family. This is easy to under- 
stand. ‘The Dutchman” was written just when 
Wagner had turned away his eyes from the 
vanities of the Spontini and the Meyerbeer 
school, and had set his heart on higher things. 
For the student of musical history it is a work 
of great interest ; for the public, the halting 
between the new and the old is unsatisfactory : 
they go to the theatre for enjoyment, not for 
a study in evolution. The part of Senta was 
taken by Mme. Duma; andif she did not 
present quite a perfect pieture of the mystic 
heroine of the play, she deserves creditable 
mention. She sang well, though her reading 
of the Ballad lacked prophetic fire. Mr. 
Ludwig as the Dutchman achieved fair suc- 
cess; he was more impressive in the first than 
in the second act. His singing, if the many 
years which he has been before the public be 
taken into consideration, was exceedingly good, 
yet not powerful enough for the part. 

Last Tuesday evening Miss Susin Strong ap- 
peared for the first time as Elsa in ‘“‘ Lohengrin.” 
The great impression which she had created as 
Sieglinde in ‘‘ Die Walkiire”” was not renewed. 
Her voice showed signs of fatigue, and her 
acting was stagy. The tragic features of the 
story seemed to suit her best ; she revealed little 
of the tenderness of the bride of the heaven- 
sent knight. Miss Strong is, however, a great 
artist ; and a comparative failure in one so new 
to the stage, is not of serious moment. 

Under the heading ‘‘Opera”” we may, per- 
haps, venture to refer to the performance of 
Sophocles’ ‘‘ Antigone,” in English, at the 
Hampstead Conservatoire on Monday evening. 
The performance, principally by members of 
the Irving Dramatic Club, was a careful 
one: a serious effort was made to follow 
the traditions of the Greek stage. Miss O. 
Kennet wasa good Antigone, though she dis- 
played the stern rather than the soft nature 
of the daughter of unhappy Oedipus. Mr. E. 
Meads, as Creon, did not play the part of 
king with all due impressiveness, yet he 
deserves praise. Mr. A. Fayne, in the short 
part of Tiresias, at once made his mark as an 
actor of promise. The stage management was 
supervised by Mr. C. Fry. The incidental 
music written by Mendelssohn for the per- 
formance of the tragedy at Potsdam in 1541, 
was given under the direction of M. Geaussent ; 
there were some weak moments, but the per- 
formance was creditable. As music, some of 
the numbers are excellent; but in relation 
to the play it is far from satisfactory. 
Mendelssohn had his strong points; his Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and Hebrides Overtures 
rank among the highest specimens of pictorial 
art, By nature he was not suited to illustrate 
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Greek tragedy. It should be remembered that 
it was no inward prompting which produced 
this music; it was written in obedience to royal 
command. His ‘‘ Antigone” was therefore a 
piece d’occasion, and should be so judged. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
second Richter Concert, Monday, 
28, three Symphonic Poems by 
Smetana were performed in immediate suc- 
cession. This Bohemian composer, inspired by 
Mozart and Weber, attempted during his life- 
time to establish a school of national art, 
and he is justly held in remembrance by 
his countrymen. Smetana was a gifted man ; 
and the stirring times during which he lived 
and laboured, together with the strong influence 
nat, only of Weber, but of bis contemporaries 
Schumann and Berlioz, sufficiently account for 
the romantic tendency of his music. Classicism 
is, however, the rich soil in which real roman- 
ticism takes root. It is not the men who aim 
at the latter who achieve the highest, but those 
who follow their predecessors until an inward 
spirit drives them, as it were, into new paths. 
True romanticism is the outcome only of strong 
individuality. Smetana’s music is artificial : the 
folk element is assumed, rather than assimilated, 
the lights and shades are borrowed rather than 
born. The skill, freshness, and charm of his 
music deserve full recognition, but a little of 
it at a time suffices. The three Poems, though 


At the 
October 


admirably rendered under Dr. Richter’s 
direction, and though full of interesting details, 
proved monotonous. There is, speaking 


roughly, more shadow than substance in them. 
For many years an attempt was made in 
London by a truly zealous friend and partisan 
of Liszt to create interest in his music by pre- 
senting it in large quantities; but the very 
means defeated the object in view. A sym- 
phonic poem or other work by Smetana will 
from time to time be welcome, but that com- 
poser is not sufficiently great to claim a large 
space in a short programme. 

Dr. Richter brought his short series of concerts 
to a successful close last Monday afternoon ; and 
the eclectic nature of the programme—three 
Overtures by Weber, Wagner, Berlioz, a Grieg 
Suite, and a Beethoven Symphony—deserves 
due recognition. The conductor once specially 
favoured Beethoven and Wagner; but he now 
seems disposed, and wisely, to make his pro- 
grammes less exclusive. By his fine render- 
ings of many works he has won confidence 
and esteem, and he can afford to introduce 
neglected classical works, or, in judicious 
manner, novelties of merit. He has fine oppor- 
tunities for rendering service to high art, and 
of these he should make full avail. 

Seior Sarasate commenced a series of three 
concerts at St. James’s Hall on Saturday, 
October 1); the second was given on Novem- 
ber 2. The introduction at each of a Sonata 
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for pianoforte and violin by J. 8. Bach 


is a welcome feature, for a chance of hear- 
ing these fine works in public is rarely 
given. At the same time it must be frankly 
admitted that the Spanish violinist is not heard 
to best advantage in music of this kind. The 
characteristic melodies of his native land, the 
suave and oft sentimental strains of French 
composers, and the modern, rather than the old, 
German school seem to appeal to him with 
special sympathy. The great, tender heart of 
Bach is difficult to get at, for it is enveloped in 
a network of counterpoint: it is the covering 
rather than the core which Sejior Sarasate and 
his skilful accompanist, Mme. Berthe Gold- 
schmidt, reveal. The refined playing of the 
concert-giver in pieces by Dvérak, Goldmark, 
and Saint-Saéns evoked great enthusiasm. 
Mme. Goldschmidt has given pianoforte solos, as 
usual, with considerable success. The Sarasate 
concerts are enjoyable, but, like many enjoyable 
things, will not bear long description. A critic 





never feels quite comfortable unless he can find 


some faults, and in Sarasate’s playing such are 
as rare as the plums in Jack Horner’s pie. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE first volume of Mr. Frederick J. Crowest’s 
The Story of British Music, which Messrs, 
Bentley have in the press, extends from 
pre-historic times to the Tudors, covering 
the aboriginal, Early British, Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, Norman, and Plantagenet periods, 
Its preparation has been a difficult task, 
on account of the sparseness of material con- 
cerning music in such early times; but bardic 
traditions and much legendary and anecdotal 
matter, together with various chronicles, have 
been largely drawn upon until historic data 
were reached, and a connected story has thus 
been possible. The volume will be copiously 
illustrated with quaint musical carvings, 
portraits, &c. 


eee eee 


ELKIN MATHEWS'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


ABC. An Alphabet Written and Pictured by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 


60 Designs. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just ready, 


ECCE PUELLA, and other Prose Imaginings. By William Sharp. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just ready, 


SONNETS and SONGS. By May Bateman. Title Design by J. D. 


Mackenzie. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A ROMANCE of WASTDALE. By A. E. W. Mason. 


3s. 6d. net. 


IN the KEY of BLUE, and other Prose Essays. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SYMONDS. Cover Design by C. Ricketts. 


AN EVIL MOTHERHOOD. An Impressionist Novel. 


With a Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 


RUDING. 


[Just ready. 
Crown 8vo, 

[Just ready. 
By J. Addington 


| Third Edition just ready, 


By Walter 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Nov, 11, 


THE LANCHESTER CASE.—A curious prevision, extremely original in its treatment. 


ATTILA, MY ATTILA! 


5s. net. 


THE C MAJOR of LIFE. A 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


A Drama. By Michael Field. Pot 4to, 


[Ready Nov, 11, 


By Havering Bowcher. 


[ Ready Nov, 14. 


Novel. 


THE HAPPY WANDERER. By Percy Hemingway. Title Design 


by Charles Ffoulkes, 


POEMS by EMILY HICKEY. 


gravure by Mary E. Swan. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MY SEA, and other Poems. 


an Introduction by STANLEY ADDLESHAW. 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS. A Carol. 


NEALE, and Pictured by ARTHUR J. GASKIN, 


3s. 6d, net. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


By the late Hon. Roden Noel. 


Vignette and Cover Design. 


Royal lémo, 5s. net. [ Ready Nov, 14. 
With a Frontispiece in Photo- 


| This month. 


With 
Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[This month. 


Written by Dr. Mason 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM MORRIS. 4to, 
[ Now ready, 


ELKIN MATHEWS'’S SHILLING GARLAND. 


LONDON VISIONS. 


Selwyn Image. Feap. 8vo. 


ISHAM REPRINTS. 


By Laurence Binyon. 
*," To be followed by a Volume by Mr. Robert Bridges. 


VOLUMES III. and 1V. 


Cover Design by 


[This month, 


[ Just ready. 


BRETON (NICHOLAS).—NO WHIPPINGE, NOR TRIPPINGE, 


but a KINDE FRIENDLY SNIPPINGE, 


the Chiswick Press. 12mo, 3s, 6d. net. 
Also 50 copies, Large Paper, 5s. net. 


London, 1601. 
every page, with a Bibliographical Note by CHARLES EDMONDS, 


A Facsimile Reprint, with the Original Borders to 
200 copies, printed on hand-made paper at 
| Now ready. 


Facsimile reprint from the semi-unique copy discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 
lumber room at Lamport Hall, Northants (Sir Charles E, Isham’s), and purchased lately by the British Museum 


authorities. 


was forced to confess that certain of Breton’s most coveted books were missing and absolutely unavailable. 


unique example under notice was one of these. 


When Dr. A, B, Grosart collected Breton’s Works a few years ago for his ‘‘ Chertsey Worthies Library,” he 


The scmi- 


S[OUTHWELL] (R[OBERT]).—A FOVREFOVLD MEDITATION 


of the FOURE LAST THINGS. 


Composed in a Diuine Poeme. 


By R. 8S. The Author of “*S. Peter’s Com- 


plaint.”” London, 1606, A Facsimile Reprint, with a Bibliographical Note by CHARLES EDMONDS. 160 copies. 


Printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, 
Also 50 copies, Large Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


Royal l6m10, 5s. net. [ Now ready. 


Facsimile reprint from the unique fragment discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 


lumber room at Lamport Hall, Northants, and lately purchased by the British Museum authorities, 


This fragment 


supplies the first sheet of a previously unknown poem by Robert Southwell, the Roman Catholic poet, whose religious 
fervour lends a pathetic beauty to everything that he wrote, and future editors of Southwell’s works wil! find it necessary 


to give it close study, 
of stanzas, 


The whole of the Poem has been completed from two MS, copies, which differ in the number 





Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Srxzer, W. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.S NEW BOOKS. ‘JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
BIBLICAL CHARACTER SKETCHES. By the Very Rev. Dean | BY the NORTH SEA. By Mrs. Emma 





FARRAR, D.D.; the Very Rev. the — BISHOP of RIPON; the Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., M.A.; 
Rev. MARCUS DODS, D.D.; the Rev. R. F. HORTON, D. D., M.A.; and others. Crown 8v0, 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


GLIMPSES through LIFE’S WINDOWS. Selections from the | 
Small crown svo, with} THE LORD of LOWEDALE: a Story 


Writings of the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., Author of ‘“‘ Making the Most of Life,’ 
Portrait, gilt top, 2s. 6d 


IN the FOOTPRINTS of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, 


Author of ** How to be Happy though Married,’”’ “‘ Uncle John’s Talks with His Nephews,” &c. With M a; 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. . . : ” 


IN a MULE LITTER to the TOMB of CONFUCIUS. By | — 


ALEX, ARMSTRONG, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


By EMMA MARSHALL. Tllustrated by v. Lance, Extra crown 8yo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5s. 
“A capital story of girls and for girls,’’—Record, 


TUDOR QUEENS and PRINCESSES. By Sarah Tytler. Extra 


crown 8vo, Illustrated, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5: 
“A dozen interesting biographical sketches of Queen Elizabeth and‘her kinswoman, written with much spirit.” 
‘otsman, 


THE CRUISE of the ROVER CARAVAN. By Gordon Stables, 


M.D., R.N. With Illustrations by Chas. Wymper. Extra crown 8vo, es 4 bevelled boards, 5s. 
“The interest is so fresh and spontaneous throughout that the book never —Scotsman, 


KATHERINE’S KEYS. By Sarah Doudney. 


CHAS, RICHARDSON. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5s, 
“A pretty story well written.”—Scotsman. 


the | 


THE LADY’S MANOR ; or, Between River and Brook. A Tale. F4%, FROM OMB: ther dy 


Illustrated by 
| KITTY 


RSHALL, Author of “In the East Country, I 
byw ‘Miller § cloth co sabes [Shortly 


= TWO ALTHEAS. By Edith E. 


ORSMAN, Author of “Severn Side,” &. Illustrated by 
& Demain Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Now ready. 


mith. Crown 8vo, cloth, ! 


of the Sixteenth Century. By R. D. C HETWODE. Illustrated 
by G. Grenville Manton. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. (Now ready. 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


ux BLAKE, Author of “ The Siege of Norwich Castle,” &c. 
_u htt by the Authoress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


New 3/6 Books for Boys. 
hts and Ad- 


ventures of a Runaway. By ROBERT OVERTON, Illustrated 


by Enoch Ward. 


G the COLOURS. By W. C. Met- 


CALFE. Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. 


THE STORY HUNTER. By E. R. Suffling. 


Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 
of the 


|THE BOY SKIPPER: a True Sto: ro! 


Sea. By W. C. METCALFE. ER by Enoch 


New 3/6 Books for Girls. 
THE RIGHTFUL DAUGHTER; or 


Two Lights of Fernly House. By MAUDE M. BUTLER. 
trated by W. E. Butler. 


LANDON’S GIRLHOOD. By Jessie 


ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by Miss Caroline Manuing. 


The 


Tllus- 


THE SAGA BOOK of LUNDA. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, Author THE WILD RUTHVENS. By Curtis Yorke. 


of “ The Lads of Lunda.” Illustrated by C.O. Murray. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ Mrs. Saxby invests her books with much of the romance which inspired Scott in ‘ The Pirate,’ ’—Times. 


SHIP DAPHNE: a Story of the City and the Sea. 


. MILLINGTON. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“a toothy. interesting story.’’—Scctsmaa, 


THE ADVENTURES of 2 YOUNG STOWAWAY. By Mrs. 


GEORGE CORBETT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“A story full of movement and lively interest. a (Glasgow Herald, 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bexners Srreet, W. 





Illustrated by Paul Hardy and E. F. Manning. 


| THE. MAID of LONDON BRIDGE: a Story 
Kett’s Rebellion. By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. Illustrated 
te Paul Hardy and W Butler. 









































Illustrated by Paul Hardy and C Pend 
D CALEB'S 
STRONG. Illustrated by G. Demain ee 


SEND FOR 


‘anning 


iss E. Arm- 


NE W ILLUSTR. (TED CATALOGUE, 





London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and | 1, Warwick Lane, F.C. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY BUREAU, 
10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 
Ss E L E C T | CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager. 
L I B R A R Y | | 4 DEPOT for EVERYTHING goqe ines Lissa 
BOOKSELLERS, | CARD Cary ALUGUES, AR IRENE, ARDS for SCIENTIFIC 


Experts in Card Applications. 


‘PUBLISHERS PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


ALL the LATEST BOOKS of PRINCIPAL PUBLISHERS 
NOW ON VIEW (not on Sale). 
FOR FREE PUBLIC INSPECTION. 


_, _BLOOMSBURY _ STREET, | wc, 


LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 





Bee EXPORTERS, 


BoE BINDERS, | 
AND = 

L_meantans. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, We. & GEO. 


AND SPANISH BOOKS 
4 laa LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD, 


MUPE’s SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., | thevell:known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE: now 
LONDON; portant Plates always on view 

And 10 _ | Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. Book Illustrations. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


24], BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 


tronised by the 
liection of Im- 


Messrs DRUMMOND &CO.supply the cheapest and best Presssees 
| in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. ants of 
S Antiquarians, . Archmelogiate, am and | those engaged. in theinvestigation 
| and publicatt 





| J.C. DRUMMOND & on invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
| For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
| Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc.,é¢.,ata moderateccst, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 

LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 

HERMITAGE, 8T, PEIEKS- 
BURG, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARIS, | PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photoguaphs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, ONE SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New PamMpaiet—F ret on APPLICATION, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


PRE MIER Causes no Blotches. 
VINOLIA 
SOAP 


Keeps the 
Complexion Clear. 
4d. a Tablet, 
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CAMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY PRESS. — 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE GROWTH of BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir J. R. Seeley, K.CM.G., M.A. Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE and TIMES of STEIN; or, Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. By the late 


Sir J. R. SEELEY, K.C.M.G., M.A. With Portraits and Maps, 3 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE. Dr. Scrivener’s Critical Edition of the Authorised Version. 
Crown ito, pp. i.-exx., 1-1307, Reduced Prices, cloth, 10s, 6d, ; morocco, 25s, THE STUDENT'S EDITION in TWO VOLUMES, Cloth, 16s.; morocco, 45s, 


in the Introduction of 104 pages Dr. Scrivener deals with the history of the text of the Authorised Version, its italic type, and its punctuation, and the orthography and gram. 
matical! peculiarities of the original edition as compared with modern editions, Tables of variations in different editions are appended. The Preface of the Translators is given with 
marginal notes. A large proportion of Dr. Scrivener’s labour was expended on the marginal references, which have been remodelled with the greatest care, and are recognised as 
being the most complete and satisfactory hitherto published, 


THE JATAKA. Translated from the Pali under the superintendence of Professor E. B. Cowell, 


To be published in seven or eight volames, royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net each ; to Subscribers to the Series who have paid their subscription before the publication of each volume, 
10s. net. Subscriptions may be paid through any Bookseller. The Work will contain a complete Translation of the Pali Jataka, or *‘ Buddha Birth-Stories,”’ which are 
upposed to be the oldest collection of Folk-lore Stories in existence. Vol. L., translated by ROBERT CHALMERS, 12s, 6d. net. Vol. II., translated by W. H. D. ROUSE 
(nearly realy). Vol, IIL, translated by H. T. FRANCIS and R, A, NEIL (i preparation), Prospectus on application, 


RELLIQUIAE PHILOLOGICAE; or, Essays in Comparative Philology. By the late H. D. 


DARBISHIRE, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Edited by R. S. CONWAY, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Professor of Latin in University 
College, Cardiff. With a Biographical Notice by J, E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, 


7s. Gd, 








Demy Svo, 


ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 


J. J. THOMSON, M.A.,, F.R,S., Hon.Se.D. Dublin, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge 
Crown 8vo, Its, ° 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—New Volumes. 
PHYSICAL SERIES. 
General Editor~—R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 


MECHANICS. An Elementary Text-Book, Theoretical and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. 


By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, Or in 3 Parts: Part I, DYNAMiCS, 4s.; Part IL, STATICS, 3s.; Part [[l., HYDROSTATICS, 3s. [Now Realy, 
BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—A, E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By F. Darwin, M.A, F.RS., and E. H. Acton, M.A. 


Second Edition. Crown &8vo, 6s, 
VATURE.—* This book will be of the greatest service to both teachers and students......The authors are much to be congratulated on their work, which fills a serious gap in the 
botanical literature of this country. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristie Literature— Vol. I1I., Nos. 2 § 3. 
Kdited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


THE FOURTH BOOK of ESDRAS. Edited from the MSS. by R. L. Bensly, M.A, late Lord 


Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. With an Introduction by M, R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 5s. net. 


EUTHALIANA: Studies of Euthalius. Codex H. Paul, and the Armenian Version. By J. Armitage 


ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 4s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G,. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A., late Scholar 


of Christ's College, Cambridge. With Maps and Plans. Second Edition. Crown svo, 4s, 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 


General Editors—J. J. 8S, PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester; and A, F, KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


PSALMS.—Books II, and III. (Psalms 42-89). By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
PSALMS. —Book I. (Psalms 1-41). By the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 


ae ECOR - if \s a whole it is admirable, and we are bardly going too far in saying that it is one of the very ablest of all the volumes that have yet appeared in the ‘ Cambridge 
hible for Schoo 


CHURCH TIMES,—* We owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Kirkpatrick for his scholarly and interesting volume.” 


EPISTLES to TIMOTHY and TITUS. By the Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A, late Fellow of 


Trinity College. With Map. 3s, 


Lonpon: C, J. CLAY & S0RS, CAMBRIDGE Cissiaieler PRESS Wesenene. AvE Maria LANE, 
pe . Saati : 7 oe ae wen a 
Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEA RD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Ob Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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